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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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of each Session. It was rather a 


authority of the Empire. 


tives. that act it has recovered most 


By 
lost prestige. 


very 





For the last four years 
have been governed by the personal power of one man. 
Parliament has now taken back its subtly lost preroga- 
of 


| 2 opening of Parliament on Tuesday was more 

than a repetition of that stately routine by which | 
the world’s first deliberative assembly settles to the work 
world event whose 
reactions and repercussions must be felt in either hemi- 


we 


its 


It now depends solely on-its own exertions 
whether it can retain that hold on the imagination and 


intelligence of the people that in the last resort can alone 


enable it to rule as well as to reign. 


The ad hoe Session of last Christmas was too short to 


test the vitality of the new Members. 


But in the present 


Session they will have opportunity to show whether 


they have enough application, patience, 


feel that 
opinion is friendly, 


in worthy hands. 


uncritical. 


interests 
but 


its are 


not 


than for many years. 
has both an opportunity and a task ; 


This means that every 
let him feel 


greatest of human institutions. 





: participate in this operation, 


as net to add to the diiliculties of their Allies,” 








It is ready 
take a wider and more sustained interest in public affairs 
Member 


on him depends the essential prestige of one of 


persistence, 
moderation, and intellectual grasp to make the country 
Publie 


to 


that 
the 


The King’s Speech defined the Government policy 
* My | 


of “neutrality” in the Ruhr in these words: 
Government, while fecling unable cither to concur or 


are acting in such a way 


Hope 











/ course, 
Bonar Law, 


sphere. England became again articulate. Parliament 
was summoned by the King to come back not only 
to Westminster but to its position as the supreme | 


was held out of a settlement with Turkey, the Debt 
settlement was welcomed, and reduction of expenditure 
was promised. Trade revival was considered the only 
way to reduce unemployment; credit facilities to agri- 
culturists, reform of local taxation, the straightening 
out of the Rent Acts tangle, Bills on Unemployment 
Insurance, housing, &¢., were promised. ‘“* Tranquillity” 
seems more an ideal than a practical policy. 


on the Debate were, ol 

Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
and from Lords Grey of 
Fallodon and Curzon in the Upper House. All the 
speeches were based on the Ruhr question. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was general and uninteresting. He was not in 
favour of direct opposition to France, whose only security 
was “‘as a wholehearted member of a real functioning 
League of Nations.” He did not go into foreign policy 
in view of the coming Labour amendment to the Address, 
| Mr. Asquith made only one definite point, but that a 
good one: that the whole reparations problem should 
be referred at once to the League. Thus an attempt 
would be made to solve together the three great inter- 
locked problems of reparations (and he might have said 


The three principal speeches 
from Mr. MacDonald, 
in the Commons, 


inter-Allied indebtedness), French security and dis- 
armament, 
Then the Prime Minister made one of those extra- 


ordinarily pellucid speeches of his which leave the hearers 
with the peculiar impression that nothing is really very 
complicated and difficult if only one will be a little reason- 
able about it, that after all there is only one rational, 
or indeed possible policy to take in the given circumstances, 
and that really about it. 
(And that impression was certainly confirmed by reading 
the meagre remnants of the debate.) He 
fectly convincing survey of the Government’s policy in 
its dissociation from the action of France and its dealing 
with the Turks. He met the one definite suggestion 
that had been made (that of Mr. Asquith) by declaring 
the scheme unpractical, for the simple reason that France 
would not hear of it. Later, when failure on the Ruhr 
had apparent, would the time for useful 
intervention. 


there is nothing else to say 


gave a pcr- 


become be 


a matter of fact, itis difficult to understand how this 
alid objection to the reference of the problem to the 
which the Liberal parties have made the subject 
Address, since we have 


As 
is a \ 
League, 
of their united amendment to the 
just done the same thing in the case of Turkey on the 
Mosul question. The Turks at first refused to refer the 
matter to the League, whereupon Lord Curzon claimed 
its intervention under Article XI. of the Covenant. Is 
there real reason why we cannot take similar action 
it cannot 


any 
now, even though France 
be said, as it was in the case of Sweden, that we are nota 


remains unwilling ? 
party to the dispute, since our share in Keparationsisstill 
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M. Poincaré is to make a statement in the Chamber on 
Monday, but we should like to see the French aims set 
out categorically in a formal diplomatic Note. 


There is little news from the Ruhr itself. The French 
still from time to time extend their lines, but the in- 
dustrial situation, on which everything depends, remains 
indeterminate. It cannot be said that production has 
ceased. On the other hand, dislocation of traffic on the 
railways is general, and France is still getting less coal 
than before she started her adventure. The Italians 
seem to be the only people who have managed to get 
coal out of the whole affair, presumably as the price of 
their support of France. Meanwhile, civil disorder 
appears to be growing again after a period of quiet. 
The effect on German industry of the French prohibition 
of imports from the Ruhr to unoccupied territory is yet 
to be felt. On the other hand, some German reports 
maintain that the “blockade” has not been made 
effective and that goods are still passing into unoccupied 
Germany. 





On Wednesday, the debate in the Commons turned 
on the proposed Government scheme for juvenile emigra- 
tion. Labour Members showed extraordinary nervous- 
ness, appearing to believe that the Government were 
about to reintroduce wholesale transportation. The 
scheme, of course, is to enable young men to start their 
lives among the opportunities of the Dominions instead 
of the horror of the slums. We quite agree that every 
safeguard ought to be taken that no pressure should be 
put on possible emigrants, and that the scheme will not, 
in itself, put an end to unemployment here. But it is 
going to be extremely difficult to get anything done if 
Labour opposes every measure of amelioration because 
it will not, in itself, effect a complete cure, and proposes, 
as Mr. Shinwell did, the shortening of working hours 
as a remedy for every ill. 





There was a somewhat convulsive lifting of the veil 
that generally drapes the inner places of party manage- 
ment at the publication on Tuesday last of the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Asquith and Mr. J. M. Hogge, 
which led to the latter’s resignation from the post of 
jeint Chief Free Liberal Whip. Mr. Hogge’s colleague, 
Mr. Thorne, had resigned, and Mr. Asquith, instead of 
promoting Mr. Hogge to individual sway, made Mr, 
Vivian Phillipps Chief Whip, offering Mr. Hogge the 
lesser post of “ Scottish Whip,” and_ telling him 
very gently but very firmly that he was to be second 
in command. Apparently two questions are involved 
in the dispute. First, Mr. Hogge was much more fer- 
vently anxious for reunion with the National Liberals 
than some of his “ Free”? superiors. Hence their un- 
willingness to place the party organization at his disposal. 
Secondly, Mr. Hogge was elected by a vote of the party, 
while Mr. Vivian Phillipps is the leader’s nominee. Mr, 
Hogge describes the present organization of his party 
as “absolutely undemocratic and suffering very much 
indeed from being a close corporation.” It remains to 
be seen what the rank and file of the party think of the 
matter. Meanwhile, Liberal reunion remains in both 
senses “in the air.” 


The Turkish situation is very curious. Not, indeed, 
because we are neither at war nor at peace, for we have 
been in that condition since 1918, but because of the 
complete indefiniteness of almost every factor that is 
influencing events. The threat to Allied ships at Smyrna 


was probably a demonstration of the Turkish extremists 
to see whether the Allies could be frightened into further 


seems to be making itself felt at Constantinople, 
is not yet back from Lausanne, but when he returns his 
influence, it is hoped, will be for peace. Fundamenta}} 4 
the question whether the Turks will sign at Const 
tinople what they spurned at Lausanne depends on whetie 
Kemal’s Government is actuated by a real spirit - 
national regeneration, working genuinely for the 
of the Turkish race, or whether it is but a 


Ismet 


Salvation 


SToup of 
adventurers bent on exploiting international chaos ty 


their own advantage. Is Kemal but a new adventurer 
(a new Mehmet Alifigged out in the modern paraphernalia 
of democratic institutions) or a real leader of his people ? 
And this is just what nobody knows. The truth probably 
is that both elements are present in the Turkish Gover. 
ment. If the better prevails, the treaty will be signed 
if the worse, indeterminate armistices will drag on in 
the Near East. 





Mohammed Vahid-ed-Din, Sultan and Caliph of all the 
Moslems, is a pilgrim to the Holy City of his faith. The 
Times correspondent gives a vivid description of the 
later stages of his journey, of his landing at Jeddah, 
his reception by King Hussein of the Hedjaz, and of the 
gathering of desert chiefs, brilliant in colour and move. 
ment, assembled to acclaim him. It is a story of romance 
and colour which carries us from a grey world of fore- 
boding for the future into the timeless life of the East, 
The spell is, momentarily, laid upon us. But even 
there the uncertain future makes men doubt, and we 
are told that the Moslems in the bazaars are saying: 
““No one to-day can foretell the effect on Islam of 
Mohammed-Vahid-ed-Din [who, in spite of Angora, stil] 
claims the title of Caliph of all the Moslems] taking up 
his residence in the Holy City of Mecca.” 





The Bill funding the American debt to Britain is before 
the Senate, and may very likely have been voted on by 
the time these words are read. The debate has been most 
encouraging to supporters of the measure, and _ there 
seems a general tendency to keep it above party issues. 
In a word, America is treating the measure with all the 
gravity and wisdom which so great a decision demands. 





We are extremely glad to see that the Prime Minister 
has appointed a Committee to inquire into “ the existing 
arrangements’ for our vast expenditure on Public 
Assistance. Thus a step has been accomplished in the 
work of the Denison House Committee which Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, its moving spirit, described in our columns a 
fortnight ago. But we note that the Committee is 
merely one of inquiry and not of control, and that it 
consists largely of the officials responsible for the working 
of the present system. What Mr. Drage and his sup- 
porters are working for is, of course, an impartial “ Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Control” on the lines of 1834, 
which would have the power to deal with the enormous 
vested interests involved. But the present Committee 
is at least an earnest that the Government are alive to 
the urgency of the problem. One thing we cannot too 
strongly demand, namely, that the Committee should 
publish a full report of all the evidence brought before 
it, and not merely, on the model of some recent govern- 
mental committees of inquiry, a curt statement of its 
conclusions. We trust that when the Prime Minister 
receives the powerful Memorial to be presented to him 
by the Denison House Committee he will be enabled 
to mect its other demands, for complete and compre- 
hensive estimates for both past and future expenditure 
on Public Assistance, and for a comprehensive registet 
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d of Trade returns for January seem en- 
suraging at first sight ; later one suspects a forced 
pr ie and at the end there is no attempt to conceal 
 sehnite fear for the future. Although our exports for 
cual, 1928, are worth less in monetary value than in 
January, 1921, yet the actual volume of our trade has 
expanded during the last two years. And that in itself 
< a matter for congratulation. But for the future there 
are two significant facts to be considered: (1) During 
iast year, in spite of the depreciation of the mark, 
Germany purchased goods to the value of £7,000,000 
over and above the amount purchased by Canada. 
(2) Our imports from America last year were valued at 
£92. 000,000 ; our exports to that country at £55,000,000. 
if, in consequence of future events in Europe, we lose 
all chance of regaining our European trade, where are 
we to make it up? The Empire will not suffice, and 
as to America, how can she hope for effective repayments 
from us if, by her tariffs, she refuses to buy from us? 
There can be no denial that, in spite of temporary 


alleviations, the outlook is a grave one. 


The Boar 


1s 


It is with mixed feelings that we read in the Medical 
Tables for 1921 of the Registrar-General’s annual 
statistical review, that the death-rate for that year was 
the lowest on record. We rejoice that disease is being 
so successfully combated, and, in many cases, prevented, 
and we are delighted with the enormous decrease in 
infant mortality which has been achiev ed in the decade 
1911-1920, to the comparatively low average of 10 per 
ceat.; but at the same time the problem of over-popula- 
tion is made even more rea!. We feel strongly that, in 
view of the future advances in medical science which 
will tend still further to decrease the death-rate, some 
ized system of population-control must be seriously 





considered. 


Labour retained the Whitechapel seat at the by- 
election on Thursday, Vebruary 8th. The Labour 
Member, Mr. Gosling, is an official of the Transport 
Workers’ Union. There was a Prohibition candidate, 
who obtained precisely 180 votes. The only significance 
f the election is the strengthening of the Trades Union 
element in the Labour Party at the expense of its so- 
called “ intellectual ’? elements, since the late member, 
Mr. Mathew, was a K.C. 


The disintegration of Ireland proceeds. We noticed 
last week the prominence of Mr. O'Higgins, the Free 
State Minister for Home Affairs. The Irregulars had 
evidently noticed it, too, for on Monday night they 
murdered his father, Dr. Thomas O’Higgins, with all 
that cold-blooded savagery to which they have accus- 
tomed their country. Meanwhile, the Free State Govern- 
ment had made the capture of the Irregular second-in- 
command, Liam Deasy, an occasion for a completely 
unsuccessful offer of amnesty on condition of surrender. 
At the same time Cardinal Logve issued his Lenten 
Pastoral, with an appeal to refrain from intimidation 
at the coming election! Could there be a more apt 
comment on the helpless futility that the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland has been reduced to than that her 
Primate should be able only to deplore, not to condemn, 
the present anarchy, since’ he and his Church had so 
long condoned it when it was directed against the British ? 
News comes of a military offensive against the Irregulars, 
who are concentrated in the Arigna mountains. We 
can only wish, but with how little confidence, that the 
Free State will sueceed in its task. 





We record with deep regret the death of Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, which took place at his house in the Isle of Wight 








on Monday. Mr. Arthur Elliot may rightly be describe 
as the last of the Whigs. His whole life was 
given up to politics, but they were politics inspired 
by the highest ideals and by the determination 
that, though party was necessary to the welfare 
of the State, it must never be allowed to obscure 
higher national interests. He was the last man of whom 
it would be fair to say that he was no good at politics, 
because he could not work with other men. He could 
work with them perfectly well, and was, in fact, a believer 
in the party system. His protest was not against party, 
but against the misuse of party. In a word, Arthur Elliot 
wanted the via media in party as in government. Although 
his independence kept him out of office, it must not be 
supposed that his life was a political failure. On the con- 
trary, he exercised, like his chief the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, a very great influence and one altogether for the 
good of public life. 


During this week the world has been impoverished by 
the death of two great thinkers: Wilhelm von Réntgen, 
the discoverer of X-rays, and Bernard Bosanquet, who, 
with F, A. Bradley, was perhaps the most representative 
of the English philosophers of his time. Réntgen was 
responsible for a considerable amount of minor research 
work in physics, but his fame is entirely due to his sen- 
sational discovery of the X-rays. That these rays are 
of the nature of light but very high up in the ultra- 
violet end of the spectrum is well known. The discovery 
was sensational in the sense that perhaps, more than 
any other in modern times, it has opened the door, both 
to further discoveries—such as Mr. Brage’s on the 
structure of crystals, Moseley’s on the periodic table 
of the elements, and, lastly, Rutherford’s attempts, 
successfully carried out, to break down the coherence 
of the atom and reveal the ultimate nature of matter 
and, on the practical side, to marvellous successes in the 
treatment of disease and in surgical diagnosis. Dr. 
Bosanquet was known as an orthodox intellectual of 
Hegelian descent, and in his Contemporary Philosophy 
of 1921 he consolidated his position even in face of the 
very formidable attacks that he and Mr. Bradley had 
received from the New Realists. He was a prominent 
member of the Aristotelian Society and a charming, 
courtly scholar whose death philosophy will have reason 
to deplore. 

Judge Parry in a letter to the Spectator suggests 
that we should empower County Court Judges to act as 
conciliators, or juges de pair, in respect of quarrels over 
increases of rent or notices to quit. Often, he tells us, 
all that is wanted is not a legal battle, but a few simple 
explanations and interpretations of the law. We agree. 
Let the scheme be tried in the rent controversy, and if it 
succeeds let it be made a regular part of our system of 
judicial administration. 


Last week we directed our readers’ attention to the 
work of the Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2. We must this week thank them for 
their great generosity, since the fund has already reecived 
over £500, as a result of their appeal in the Spectator. 
To alleviate the sufferings of the simple and of the innocent 
is the object of the Fund, and we feel proud that the 
readers of the Spectator have responded so liberally, 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. July 13 
ed per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100}; 
hursday week, 100{; a year ago, 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE GOVERNMENT’S DUTY. 


- ] OLDNESS, boldness, and again boldness!” is the 

best of mottoes, but how few Governments 
manage to act on it! Still fewer follow the correlated 
policy of clearness of aim. Instead of being bold in 
action and clear in purpose, they drift along not knowing 
from day to day where the stream will carry them, and 
so it generally carries them to shoals and sandbanks. 
The policy of drifting under the alias of “ dealing with 
practical affairs like practical men as they arise, and 
not looking forward too far, or mecting troubles half 
way,” is merely the old fatal policy of standing on 
the defensive. 

What is the purpose of the present Government ? 
It is to make Britain and the British Empire a safe and 
worthy place for the British people and for all those 
who are joined with them in the Imperial Commonwealth. 
But this purpose they can neverearry out unless the social 
conditions prevailing in these islands are sound and 
prosperous. This means that we must free ourselves 
from the tragedy of unemployment, and so adjust the 
industrial balance that the employed shall live their 
lives under conditions of housing and material comfort 
that will bring every man that betterment which, say 
what we will, is the dearest hope of his heart. There 
are two ways proposed for accomplishing this—one by 
improving the system which those who want to prejudice 
it call the capitalist system, and which we term the 
system of individualism and free exchange, the other 
by a complete alteration of the basis of society. Society 
as it exists can be broken up by either Socialism or 
Communism, which though different plans are at present 
allied. We, who believe that the present system, or 
rather that system freed from the semi-Socialism with 
which it has been patched so largely and so often, is, in 
spite of many imperfections, the system best calculated 
to give us what we all desire, and who believe that 
Socialism or Communism would produce miseries far 
greater than those which we deplore now, have a per- 
fectly clear policy. No Government, however, can 
adopt it without that boldness in action which, as we 
have pointed out, must go with clearness of purpose. 

The way to get rid of unemployment is to get people 
employed. The way to get them employed is to obtain 
a revival of trade. But trade cannot revive under a 
weight of taxation so burdensome as that which now 
falls, not merely upon the capitalist (though it is largely 
his hand that pays), but upon the whole community. 
Therefore, the financial situation remains the essential 
consideration, and if we are to get the best results it 
must be handled with boldness. It is useless to stop 
the course of the axe half way. It must be laid to the 
root of the tree. To be plain, it is no good to talk about 
reducing taxation unless we are willing to give up some 
of the things upon which we have been spending our 
money. Retrenchment means giving up. Now, there 
is only one way for the British Government, situated 
as it is, to retrench. We must abandon expensive 
commitments. This means in practice that we must 
own that the burden of the new Empire which we took 
over at the end of the War is too heavy for our shoulders. 
We have quite enough to do in cultivating the old garden 
and we cannot dig the new land. Therefore, we must 
withdraw from Mesopotamia and Palestine. We cannot 
afford to keep them. It is not merely the money which 
is paid out in comparatively quict years that we have 
to think about ; we must take into account the inevit- 


able larger risks and liabilities involved in holding these 








new possessions. At any moment we may be face { 
face with Arab risings or attacks from the Turks as 
will put us to vast expense. Take, for example “ 
situation which so nearly arose at Constantine, “ 
couple of months ago and may arise again at any moment 
We have been haunted by the knowledge that if we en 
to war with the Turks there were two places jn Which 
they could attack us or promote movements against " 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. The Turks and a great 
many other nations realize this weakness quite as wel 
as we do. Thus the possession of places which ce 
cannot afford to hold adequately weakens us not only 
financially but politically and diplomatically, ‘ 
potamia and Palestine are hostages given to our enemic 
actual or potential. It is our ardent wish that the 
Government should realize this, not merely theoretically 
but in practice, and should say, ‘‘ We shall not be content 
with any half measures. We intend to make sound 
finance and retrenchment a reality, and we shall folloy 
them to their logical conclusions.” If they do th 
they will find that they have in their hands the key 4 
the unemployment problem and also to half the anxietie 
of government. 


inople , 


Although the reduction of our expenditure and conse. 
quently of our taxation is the first thing that the Gover. 
ment must attend to to make our position secure, they 
must fulfil another duty hardly important 
They lead the party of Democratic Constitutionalisy 
It is their duty to give us before they leave office ; 
Constitution which will be minority-proof. They wil 
be guilty of something which can only be called a betrays 
of public duty if they do not make this country safe fu 
Democracy by adding to our institutions safeguard 
against such a working of the representative system a 
puts us in the matter of legislation at the mercy of 
log-rolling combination and so of minority rule. Th 
Government, as we have shown again and again, can, 
with perfect ease, by means of the Poll of the People, 
lodge a power of veto in the hands in which it ought t 
be lodged—in the hands of the majority. 


less 


These two policies of retrenchment and Constitutional 
reform cannot be achieved by mere abstract approval. Stil 
less can they be secured by timidity masquerading a 
caution. If the Government take the line that, thoughit 
would be a good thing to get rid of the embarrassments 
caused by the overloading of the Imperial ship, they dar 
not do so because they would be misunderstood or even 
become unpopular, or if they take the line that the 
cannot make the Constitution safe because it woull 
involve a bitter struggle, then frankly they are not, in 
our opinion, capable of acting as trustees for the trut 
interests of the British people. They would be unfaithful 
servants who failed to point out to the master that he 
was spending too much. Equally will they be unfaithful 
servants if they hesitate to adopt a particular task 
because it will mean a struggle with their opponents 
To put it quite plainly, the fact that the Labour Party 
and a part of the Liberal Party talk grandly and vaguely 
about fighting the idea of the Referendum to the last 
ditch is the very reason why a Government, who though 
they are ready to bow to the will of the people are ne! 
prepared to accept minority rule, should be determined 
that they will not leave office till by the Poll of thé 
People they have given the majority a right of veto ove 
the possible legislative ineptitudes of our representatives 
The men who declare that they want revolution, an! 
that power must be lodged in the hands of the Proletaria! 
which is only another name for the minority, and wht 
look upon the Poll of the People with feelings of dreal 
and detestation, are, in truth, the enemies of Democracy: 

Though we want the Government to have boldnes 
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ee 
ai foresight, it must not be supposed that we do not 


realize that there are certain practical matters which 
ust be taken in hand even though they may be costly 
and look like concessions to Socialistic demands. The 
shortage of housing, produced first by war conditions, 
but still more by the mad and profligate policy of the 
late Government, is so serious an evil that it must be 
remedied at all costs. A man who has been a heavy 
drinker or drug-taker must be allowed at the beginning 
of his cure a certain amount of brandy or arsenic. 
Similarly, we hold that the housing question 1s now so 
serious that we have got to restart house-building, even 
if it requires in a modified form the unwholesome stimu- 
lant of State subsidies. All we ask is that the building 
should be accomplished by financing the builder and 
not by the direct action of the State, which is almost 
certain to prove futile and extravagant. 


m 





WHAT DOES FRANCE WANT? 

RITISH interests, the interests of all Europe, and 
I indeed of the whole world, are inextricably linked 
with the French adventure in the Ruhr. The effects 
of it will be vast. We sincerely hope, therefore, that the 
restraint with which Englishmen customarily comment 
on the actions of other countries will not be mistaken 
in France for a proof of unconcern. If Europe remains 
unsettled, as she is sure to do so long as the occupation 
of the Ruhr continues, we can have no hope of a return 
of confidence. Yet a real revival of the foreign trade 
upon which we live depcnds upon general confidence. 
To put it at the very lowest, therefore, we have a right 
to ask France what her intentions are. 

Some people tell us that France has a purely economic 
object in the Ruhr. That is to say, she believes that 
the Germans are keeping back money and goods, and 
that by means of pressure in the Ruhr these will be 


obtained. Very few people, so far as we can judge, 
even very few Frenchmen, regard this as credible. 


Up to the present France has not made anything like 
so much as she has spent in the Ruhr. If the special 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle is right, every ton 
of coal which she has brought from the Ruhr has cost 
her £7; and she has brought only about seventy thousand 
tons, whereas if she had not interfered she would have 
to normal expectations, about two 
Meanwhile, she has had 


received, according 
million tons in the same time. 
to employ an army of over forty thousand men. 

Another explanation of French policy is that it is 
purely militaristic—a policy of annexation which in 
the long run may or may not be disguised under various 
There are, of course, various possible modifica- 
a militaristic policy. Short of annexation, or 
even of disguised annexation, there might be plans of 
geographical rearrangement for giving France military 
security. Thus a buffer State might be established 
when the Reich had been finally broken up. This would 
be only carrying on the principle of the policy which 
Richelieu, Louis XIV. and Napoleon all followed, and 
therefore it must not be dismissed from the mind, though 
it would certainly be in these days a very deplorable 
resurrection, The world has moved far beyond the 
point where such expedients are decent, and it would, 
of course, be a repudiation of the whole idea of the 
Covenant. 

The Westminster Gazette has lately performed a public 
service in publishing articles by that well-known French 
writer ** Pertinax,’’ for the more we learn about the 
facts the more likely we are to find a remedy. We 
must say that we read with much anxiety an article by 


names. 
tions of 





‘“ Pertinax”” in the issue of Monday, in which he 
said :— 
epee tre we maces Derlet Satre 
ans n régime with the requirements 
of our national revival ?” Such is the problem. So far, there is no 
clear-cut solution that we can suggest. We shall do our best to 
evolve a poiley,’ as you British are fond of saying, that does 
take all these various factors into account. It is beyond the wit 
of man to foresee now how that policy will be formulated ten or 
fifteen years hence. A good deal, indeed, depends on the European 
developments that will take place meanwhile. Should Russia 
be herself again, should the newly-created States have successfully 
stood the test of international life, who fails to see that various 
kinds of settlement will become possible that now cannot be 
considered ?” 
In other words, the French Government do not quite 
know what they are going to do, but they do not rule 
out any solution on principle. ‘ Pertinax,”’ it must be 
remembered, has always been a well-informed inter- 
preter of M. Poincaré’s thoughts. 

Very striking, too, was the comment on French action 
which so firm a friend of France as Mr. Bonar Law felt 
justified in making in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
He said that France was “a little afraid of the Germans 
being strong enough to pay the sums demanded,” and 
for that reason he was not altogether surprised that she 
had rejected our proposal that the indemnity should be 
reduced to a possible figure. Surely those are very 
ominous We know perfectly well that Mr. 
Bonar Law would not have used them without first 
veighing them. 

The more we look at the facts the more strongly we 
feel that we are entitled to ask France for an answer 
to the question, What are your intentions? If her 
intentions are purely economic we have, of course, already 
agreed to tolerate them, though not to approve of them, 
If they are political, entirely new considerations will 
arise and we shall have to shape our policy accordingly. 
We should hope that if requested to do so France would 
be willing to give us an assurance that in spite of what 
has been alleged she has no such anti-European intentions 
as to break up the Reich and annex territory or create 
a buffer State. If this assurance were given there would 
be an immediate restoration of confidence. The French 
Government should be able to say, “* We mean to with- 
draw from the Ruhr and within a short time we shall 
be able to fix a date for that withdrawal.” 

Our condemnation of French policy does not, of course, 
in the least exclude our understanding of the French 
motives or our sympathy with France’s ultimate aim. 
As Mr. Bonar Law said, and everybody who understands 
the peculiar situation of France will confirm his words, 
the desire which underlies all French action is one for 
security. We have read with particular satisfaction an 
extremely well-argued letter by Professor Ramsay Muir, 
Professor of Modern History in Manchester University, 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian of Friday, 
February 9th. Professor Ramsay Muir is a prominent 
Liberal, but, like Lord Grey of Fallodon, he sees that 
everybody who talks about the French problem without 
recognizing that security is essential is beating the air. 
As we have often ourselves pointed out, the very argu- 
ment which is so often heard in Great Britain that 
Germany must be made strong in order to be able to 
pay has a terrifying sound to French ears. A strong 
Germany is precisely what France does not want. She 
has suffered too much to think easily of the powerful 
and arrogant bully rising again. We Englishmen feel 
that France might have all the security she needs if she 
British policy. If ever she were 
again by Germany we should be 


words, 


consent to 
wantonly attacked 
bound by force of circumstances to rush to her rescue, 
America would once more be under the same compulsion 
to help to suppress the incendiaries who were causing a 


would 
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universal conflagration. Unfortunately, France does not 
see that, in order to obtain security in the form of which 
she approves, she is estranging those who would offer 
her plenty of security. But we have to deal with the 
facts as they are. As Professor Ramsay Muir truly 
says, France no doubt agrees with British arguments 
so far as they are applied to economics, but economics 
do not trouble her nearly so much as security. 

How, then, is she to be provided with a form of security 
which would satisfy her? Professor Ramsay Muir first 
examines the military guarantees which were originally 
offered to France by Great Britain and America and the 
subsequent guarantee which was offered by Great Britain. 
He rules these things out as not satisfying the French 
demand. He then goes on to propose that “ regional 
guarantees,” not for France alone, but for all Europe, 
should be given “ under the auspices of the League of 
Nations.” These guarantees would come into operation 
only if (1) the methods of inquiry and arbitration pro- 
vided by the Covenant had been disregarded by an 
aggressive Power, or (2) if after these methods had been 
used the Council of the League decided that an act of 
aggression had been committed. 

It may be said that France would not be content with 
such a scheme any more than with what has already 
been proposed. But Professor Ramsay Muir reminds us 
that M. Poincaré, when recently explaining why the 
guarantee offered by Mr. Lloyd George was unsuitable, 
declared that France would aecept “a guarantee given 
under the League of Nations.”” We agree that not nearly 
enough attention has been paid to that statement. The 
matter is well worth exploring further. The great thing 
is to be ready with two or three possible solutions when 
the time comes for France to look round for a “ way 
out,” and we hope that that time is not far off. 





LABOUR SHOULD CARRY ITS 
CASUALTIES. 


FPXHE announcement in the King’s Speech that the 

Government mean to introduce a measure dealing 
with Unemployment Insurance benefits may lead to 
something very important. All recent discussion on 
the subject has turned on “ Insurance by Industries,” 
and we trust that the Government will be able to deal 
with the matter on those lines. It is hardly possible 
to exaggerate the significance of this problem. 

The manual workers of Great Britain are haunted 
through their lives by the fear of unemployment ; even 
the most capable of them are subject to the chances and 
changes of the industrial world. If a practical scheme 
of insurance by industries is proved possible the workers 
have a right to demand that it should be put into force 
as soon as possible. The dread of unemployment has 
hitherto given a tremendous stimulus to the practice 
of ca’ canny. The workers felt that as they were not 
guaranteed against being thrown out of work and into 
starvation they must make their work last as long as 
possible. By going slow they set up their own form of 
insurance against unemployment, From this there flowed 
a double disadvantage; the worker was _ personally 
demoralized, and all over the country the output was 
lowered. And, even when all this had been done, the 
workers, so far from being satisfied, were more dissatisfied 
than ever. They felt that any safety they had achieved 
was the result of their own cleverness, and that so far 
as the State or their employers cared, they might have 
gone on for ever suffering from the nightmare of unemploy- 
ment. These causes of dissatisfaction are plainly a 
national danger. 


OWN 


a 

that many of the most acute minds have been at w 
upon a permanent scheme of insurance against unerl 
ment. A solution is now recognized as quite peli, 
If Mr. Bonar Law’s Government can carry a Measy, 
they will have the credit of one of the most benef 
Acts ever placed upon the Statute Book. The difficulties 
of course, are very great. Look at the first and most 
obvious difficulty. Directly you have admitted that the 
principle of industries insuring themselves against unen, 
ployment is right because the acceptance of responsibilit 
inspires each industry with a direct incentive for reducin, 
unemployment, you have to admit that it is albinos 
impossible to define an industry. What is it? Whe, 
is it? How can one draw a frontier line and say that 
at this point one industry ends and another begins 
No such thing is possible. There is a wide interlockiny 
of industries and of labour. Hundreds of thousands of 
men drift about from one form of employment to another 
within a group of cognate industries. In many cag 
it might be found possible to arrange unemployment 
insurance only for groups of industries, but, even whe 
that had been done—when the groups had been so fy 
as possible decasualized—there would remain a residyyy 
of workers for whom no group could accept responsibility, 
In a more perfect world, which the present creneration 
will not know, it may be possible to bring even thos 
outsiders into the fold, but, so far as we can see ahead. 
it will be necessary for them to be provided for by q 
scheme of direct State insurance. It should be the object 
of employers and employed alike to secure that th 
residuum should be as small as possible. If it should 
become large at any time there would probably be a 
return to the present lamentable conditions, under which 
men whose period for drawing a State dole has com 
to an end are thrown on to the Poor Law only to be sent 
back to the dole-officer when they have again become 
eligible for his money. 

An extremely important point in insurance hw industries 
—towards which the contributions should come from both 
employers and employed and for the management of 
which both sides should be responsible—is that the 
scheme should be economically sound. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more disappointing or more 
cruel than to launch a scheme which became insolvent 
and damaged the industry so much that the insured 
men found themselves both without employment and 
without money. We dare say that the Government 
will find it necessary to proceed cautiously and to graft 
insurance by industries on to the present State scheme. 
There are some compact industries whose frontier can 
be exactly defined, and two or three of these have already 
invented schemes of self-insurance and have put them 
into practice. Again, even in industries which are not 
so compact but which have a very low rate of unem 
ployment it should be possible to carry out schemes 
with little risk. But there are a very large number o 
industries in which it is extremely difficult to foretel 
what the financial risk would be. The problem might 
baffle the most experienced of actuaries, and yet it 
essential that the employers who agree to set up 4 
scheme of insurance should know where they stand. 
They must not be exposed to unlimited risks. It has 
been suggested that a scheme in what may be called 8 
doubtful industry might guarantee unemployment pay 
for a definite period, and that if a man’s unemploymett 
continued longer—though that would be an exceptional 
case—the responsibility should fall upon the State. 


We have high hopes of insurance by industries becaus 
in principle it has been generally welecomed—for instanct, 





It is encouraging to know in these circumstances 


by the recent Committee on the Labour Exchanges, by 
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‘he Geddes Committee and by most of the Trade Unions. 
The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 actually 
embodied the principle. Of course, for purposes of 
propaganda and in the ecstasy of drawing up pro- 
wrammes the most prominent Labour leaders demand 
that unemployment insurance should be a purely State 
obligation and should be paid for out of Income-tax. 
One of the chief advantages of making industries them- 
selves responsible would be that the more they kept 
ynemployment down, and the better they administered 
their schemes, the greater benefits they would be able 
But as we have remarked, the Government will 
Perhaps they will say in 
efect to the various industries: ‘‘ There is a State 
gheme already in existence. We take that as our 
starting-point. We give you full permission to con- 
tract out of it, and if you will and can do so you will 
gnd it greatly to your advantage. If you produce no 
scheme, however, then you will be required to contribute 
to the State guarantee.” It will be impossible, as 
sir Lynden Macassey has pointed out, to press a button 
and suddenly have a new plan of insurance by industries. 
The change must be gradual, and even when it is virtually 
complete there will be that residuum of uninsurable men 
of whom we have already spoken. The Government 


to pay. . 
have to proceed cautiously. 





ought to put no tiresome restrictions upon the 
classification of industries. We have read an intcrest- | 
ing article in the Bulletin of the British Engineering 


forth the basic facts concerning this curious association ot 
men which, in three years, has jumped from a few 
thousand to nearly a million members. Primarily, the 
proposition is a money-making scheme, cleverly conceived 
to capitalize the racial and religious prejudices of the more 
or less simple-minded people whom it attracts. Its sole 
point of similarity to the old Ku Klux Klan which, as a 
bulwark against negro domination and “ carpet bag” 
tule, briefly flourished in the South in the days following 
the Civil War, is its name. There is not the remotest 
connexion otherwise. The present plan sprang from the 
brain of a certain Colonel William J. Simmons, a large 
red-headed resident of Atlanta, a curious mixture of 
sentiment and shrewdness with a remarkable talent for 
the invention of sonorous ritualistic phrases, blood- 
curdling oaths of allegiance, mysterious passwords and 
cryptic countersigns, carrying with them an almost 


Irresistible appeal to a class of Americans who _ revel 
in secret orders and are what we call ‘“ natural 
joiners.” 


The thing the red-headed Simmons had in his mind 
was to found such an order exclusively for white, Pro- 
testant, native-born Americans. In other words, it was 
to be anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, anti-alien and anti-negro. 
That there is in America deep and widespread prejudice 
against all these classes is an obvious and conceded fact. 
Simmons believed he could organize it, and he dressed 
his idea up in the most amazing and absurd ritualistic 





Association in which the writer despairs of industries 
being able to group themselves and _ suggests that | 
the classification should be not by industry at all, but 
by area. 

“Industry to carry its own casualties ”’—the phrase 
is Sir Lynden Macassey’s—is at once a motto, a policy, 
and an ideal. From the point of view of every working 
man it is something far nobler and more fruitful than 
“Work or Maintenance.” Although we cannot say | 
what sort of Bill the Government will produce, it is 
well known that Sir Montague Barlow, the Minister of 
Labour, has worked unsparingly at this subject, and we 
sincerely wish for him the great satisfaction of getting | 
something done at last. 





THE KU KLUX KLAN IN AMERICA. 


< many months there has been throughout the 

United States a storm of excited protest over the 
Ku Klux Klan. It will not last a great while longer, 
but to-day the wind still blows with unabated fury. 
Scarcely a newspaper is printed that does not daily 
blaze with editorial indignation over the iniquities of the | 
Klan. It is denounced in the halls of Congress, in political 
campaigns and by civie and religious bodies in all sections | 
The din is deafening. It rings from coast | 
to coast, and is far out of proportion to the actual im- 
portance of the organization. Thousands of impression- 
able persons have become tremendously stirred over what 
has been pictured as a dreadful menace to the safety of 
the Republic and the liberties of the people. All 
which is bosh. The truth is the Klan is such a sordid 
and unsound thing at the core that, if not continuously 
stimulated by the hysteria of the Press and fostered by 
the duplicity of the politicians, it will ultimately fall of 





of the country. 


of 


| 


ts own weight. It has grown to its present pro- | 
portions largely because of the unprecedented amount | 


oa free publicity its ‘principles’ through | 
the violent denunciations of the metropolitan news- | 
papers, 

As the Klan has officially announced its purpose to 


establish itself in England, it may be of interest to set 


given 


| garments, 


Clark. 





He gave to its creed and constitution a strong 
religious and patriotic flavour, and wrapped the thing 
in a cloak of mysterious solemnity. In a way, he is a 
genius, but he lacks real business sense, and he was 
unable to float his idea after he had arrayed it. It was 
in a fair way to languish and die when he met one Edward 
Young Clark, a real estate operator and Press agent. 
An interesting contract was made between them, by which 
Clark took over the entire business management of the 
concern. Under the contract Simmons was to confine 
himself wholly to the ritualistic end and leave the rest to 
At once Clark put into the field unique 
selling organization. HKach State was put in charge of a 
sales manager known as a King Kleagle. Simmons 
invented the name and Clark picked the men. Under 
the King Kleagles were numerous Kleagles, who are the 
actual salesmen. Members pay an initial fee of $10 
upon joining the Klan. This $10 is divided as follows ; 
$4 goes to the Kleagle obtaining the new member, $1.50 
to the King Kleagle of the State, and the balance of 
$4.50 goes to the headquarters at Atlanta. The plan 
worked. In a few years Clark had put the Klan on a 
paying basis, and it had a steadily but slowly increasing 


a 


membership of about 50,000. 

And then one of the great New York newspapers 
made an investigation, and in a series of thunderous 
articles exposed the Klan, printed its creed and constitu- 


tion, assailed it as sinister and un-American, and 
denounced Clark and Simmons. So far from de- 
| stroying the Klan, the assault actually made it. Clark 


followed the publication of the articles with a recruiting 
drive in each State where they were printed. The 
membership grew by leaps and bounds. The Klan was 
given the very advertisement it needed, and was enabled 
to reach in every community the people who are preju- 
diced against Catholics, Jews, or negroes to an extent 
not possible before. The Kleagles and the King Kleagles 
reaped a golden harvest, and the dollars began to roll 
into Atlanta so fast that Clark and Simmons became 


alarmed. Simmons now has a beautiful home on Peach- 


tree Street, Clark is a substantial capitalist, and the Klan 
where its 


has erected an imposing “ Imperial Palace ” 
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business affairs are managed. It claims to-day more 
than a million members and unquestionably it is organized 
in every State. 
The widespread belief that the purpose and _ policy 
of the Klan is violently to take the law in its own hands 
and run the country is not well founded. There have 
been some instances of Klan violence in isolated sections, 
and Klansmen undoubtedly participated in an unusually 
revolting murder recently in Louisiana, but there is no 
reason to think that these things would not have occurred 
had there been no Klan. It is also true that in some 
States—particularly Georgia, Texas and Arkansas—a 
number of State officials have joined the Klan, and it is 
also true that in these States the politicians are seizing 
the opportunity which secret membership gives them 
to array on their side the religiously prejudiced voters. 
But it is true that the business men who 
are running the organization are actively and 
earnestly interested in keeping its skirts free of lawless- 


also 


ness. 
Ultimately the kind of policy attributed to the Klan by 
the more violent of the newspapers would involve it 
with the Federal Government in such a 
break it up. 

The fact is, the meetings of the Klan are of a deeply 
religious and patriotic character, and the rank and file 
of its membership is made up of narrow-minded but 
well-meaning men, who believe they are helping to “ save 
the country.” There is, in the vast bulk of them, no 
more possibility of violence than there would be in so 
many rabbits. 
evangelical churches that support the Anti-Saloon League, 
and the Klan ritual, the fiery cross, the mask and the 
gown, the solemnity and secrecy of their gatherings, 
give them a veritable glow of self-righteousness, a smug 
feeling of rectitude, a cheap and entirely safe thrill. 
The wearing of the mask at the mectings is a part of the 
Simmons ritualistic tomfoolery, and its only sinister 
feature is the opportunity it affords ruflians in rural 
districts to use the Klan as a cloak and commit outrages 
in its name. 

If there were space, I would like more deeply to analyse 
the psychology of the average Klan member and show 
exactly how the Kleagle baits the hook for him. All 
that can be done in this article, however, is to give certain 
conclusions, based on a somewhat thorough investigation, 
of the Klan situation made in a number of Southern 
States where it is strongest. They are these: First, 
the men who run the Klan in Atlanta are an exceedingly 
“ hard-boiled”’ set of fellows who have placed it on a well- 
camouflaged but wholly commercial basis and are making 
a great deal of money out of it. They operate a non- 
sentimental selling organization and sell the Klan to 
“prospects” just as they would sell safety razors, 
insurance policies, garters or any other article. Second, 
the membership of the Klan is composed largely of well- 
meaning persons, who feel very much more deeply than 
they think, who have no sense of humour, but who are 
neither vicious nor dangerous. Third, the danger of 
the thing lies not so much in the Klan itself as in the 
sereen it affords to politicians to profit through the 
religious issue and the temptation it offers to rough 
elements outside, and sometimes inside, to use the mask 
in violent outbreaks. Fourth, if the newspapers would 
cease daily denouncing the Klan, and if the Catholics 
and Jews were less excited and apprehensive concerning 
it, the organization would break of its own weight, 
because it is unsound at the bottom and uninformed 
and ignorant at the top. 

Frank R. Kent, 


Obviously, it is to their selfish interest to do so. | 


way as to| 


Mostly, they are members of the same | 


~ ri. 

‘“BEHIND THE SHUT DOOR.” 
Tue Maupstey Menta 
[CoMMUNICATED.] 


Hospirat, 


[We publish the following article because we believe that public 
is the work proper to a newspaper. We have had no opportuni, 
verifying any of the statements contained in it, and it is With “ 
open mind that we set it before our readers. We hope that thy 
will also be given an opportunity of hearing the other Side 
Ep. Spectator.) * 





NHE Maudsley Hospital, said to be the last word in ths 
modern treatment of mental and nervous disorder 

is now open, and is hailed on all sides as the opening of 
a new cra in psycho-therapy. Eminent alienists ayq 
neurologists conducted over it on the day of the official 
opening (January 31st) by the Minister of Health egy. 
gratulated the London County Council authorities 
responsible for its metamorphosis from a_ shell-shock 
| hospital to a temple of research and home of recovery 
| for nerve-racked patients who might thus escape th 
| 





ie 
terrible fate of losing their reason. 

This Hospital is undoubtedly the best we can do jg 
England. Its pathological perpetual 
warm baths, its various electrical apparatus, including the 
psycho-galvanometer for testing the emotions, are the 
most up-to-date available, and its legislative victory iy 
obtaining powers to deal with mental cases without 
certification is undoubtedly a commendable feature; 
while the staff of four assistant medical officers (one of 
whom is a woman) for 157 paticnts means that the 
doctors will only. have about 40 patients cach instead of 
300 to 400, which is the usual number in mental hospitals 
as we know them. The provision of 62 nurses (50 of 
them women) also means one nurse to every two or 
three patients, which means practically individual 
attention. 


laboratory, — its 


The number of doctors and nurses in proportion to the 
patients appears far greater than called for by Dr. Montagu 
Lomax, who has stated that one nurse should be able 
to look after ten patients. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the Maudsley Hospital has a large out- 
patient department, with facilities for treatment by 
hydro-therapy, electricity massage and remedial exer- 
cises, 

It has been stated in the Press that the continuous hot 
baths are a substitute for padded rooms. I heard the 
explanation of their use as it was given to the particular 
Press representative responsible, and gained quite a 
different impression! The effect of these continuous 

yarm baths is sedative, conducive to sleep, and therefore 
a substitute for drugs. But to put the violent patient 
into a hot bath instead of a padded cell, and to keep him 
in the bath, would provide fresh possibilities of coercion 
which it must surely be the desire of the Maudsley authori- 
ties toavoid. We have heard too much of patients’ heads 
being held under water (as Dr. Lomax says, rules would 
not be printed to forbid this did it never happen) and 
would like to see it guarded against in this super-Mental 
Hospital. 

It seems the Maudsley has its padded room, with 
observation aperture all complete, like any other asylum, 
though the medical superintendent, Dr. Mapother, 's 
reported to have said he would rather be without it. 
Other small single rooms on the ground floor were described 
by a nurse as “converted padded rooms” and by 4 
doctor as single rooms for patients needing seclusion. 


(The initiated will know what this means.) Thelt 


walls, padded when the hospital was used for shell- 





Vice-President of the Baltimore Sun. 


shocked soldiers, are now brown and bare, and distinctly 
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depressing while in many cases the spy-holes are still 
e te » rt . . - 
there—an uncomfortable thought for patients in an early 
state of nervous breakdown. 


The Maudsley carries out so many of the reforms urged 
by Dr. Lomax and others that one hardly likes to criticize 
it has had a chance of proving its ability to save 


it before oe ; , 
incipient insanity from the ghastly fate 


sufferers from 
of the certified lunatic. 

Thirteen bedrooms for women private patients able 
to pay from £6 6s. to £7 7s. a week are available, of which 
J] was shown over five, all extremely close to the tramlines 
of Denmark Hill. Noise of this nature is hardly conducive 
to recovery for cases of nervous breakdown, of which 
insomnia is SO distressing a symptom. The site occupies 
more than four acres, and it is quite possible to get away 
from noisy tramlines and traffic to the quiet peace which 
one would have thought essential for nerve sufferers. 

The whole building has been redecorated and refur- 
nished throughout, and while it is in excellent taste, one 
wonders why no attempt has been made to furnish 
certain rooms in certain colours known for their restful 
and recuperative effect. It also seems a pity that no 
attempt has been made to lay down the new rubberized 
linoleum that makes for the silent footfall instead of the 
erdinary brown linoleum that is far less silent (though 
more hygienic) than a carpet, and that will need to be 
kept polished like a mirror and then will show nearly 
every mark or scratch. Knowing the ways of nurses, 
I have visions of patients being asked to sit still and not 
move about in order that they may not dim the glory 


of the newly polished floor! In the super-Mental Hos- 


pital one hopes for improvement in small things as well | 


as large, and for nerve patients where quiet is so necessary 
I would like to see rubber-bound doors that could not 
bang--a nurse banged one violently behind her while I 
like to sce bathrooms where one 
could have privacy—not four baths in a row, innocent 
of screens, like those shown to us. Few of the patients 
who come here will be paupers; they will be made to 
pay according to their means if they come from the 
London area; if from outside it they must pay £5 
a week for a bed in the ward, cheek by jowl with the next. 
Here I quote the remark of an eminent neurologist : 
“The beds in the women’s wards are rather thick on 
the ground”’; though in the men’s wards there was ample 
cubie Space 

Perhaps these things will be remedied: it is in that 
hope that I record them. But it is rather discouraging 
to think that this super-Mental Hospital is far from 
perfect. I have seen worse, but I have seen better, in 
all but the voluntary aspect, for which the London 
County Council has obtained special legislative powers. 
Seotland’s lunacy administration is more efficient than 


was there. I would 


ours. Morningside, Edinburgh, is known throughout the 
world; but there is another, the Crichton Royal, at 


Dumfries, with a 75 percentage of voluntary boarders. 
Space forbids a description of its many excellent features, 
including beds on verandahs and an excellent patho- 
logical laboratory. From the point of view of the private 
patient the great difference is this: In England, unless 
you can afford upwards of £5 5s. a week, you are put 
in a ward with many others and are liable to be herded 
with repulsive cases; in Scotland, it is possible from 
about £2 10s. a week to obtain the most up-to-date 
treatment and the privacy of a bedroom to yourself 
what is more, baths to yourself—in institutions every 
bit as well equipped as the Maudsley, run on 
door” lines and standing on a hilltop, instead of in the 
doubtful salubrity of Denmark Hill, 


““ 


open- 


Ray Muir. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
WORLD. 


By Eve_tyn Wrencu. 

N R. BRUCE, the new Prime Minister of Australia, 

has finished the somewhat difficult task of 
Cabinet-making. The new Ministry is a coalition, con- 
sisting of representatives of the Nationalist Party—that 
of Mr. Hughes—and the Country Party. Dr. Page, the 
leader of the Country Party, is to be Treasurer and will 
act as Prime Minister in the absence of Mr. Bruce. One 
of the best-known members of the new Cabinet is Senator 
G. F. Pearee, Nationalist, who as Minister of Defence 
lifteen years ago was largely instrumental in bringing 
universal training into Australia. Senator Pearce was a 
member of the first Federal Parliament in 1901 and 
represented Australia at the Washington Conference. 





There is reason to hope that Congress will ratify the 
proposed settlement of the American loan ; the Washing- 
ton Post regards it as a “foregone conclusion.” On 
Friday, February 9th, the House of Representatives 
passed the Funding Bil by 291 votes to 44, and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate then decided in favour 
of a settlement by 8 votes to 3. President Harding, in 
his message to Congress recommending ratification, said : 
“It means far more than the mere funding and ultimate 
discharge of the largest international loan ever con- 
tracted. It is a recommitment of the English-speaking 
world to the validity of contract.” 


The racial problem, how white and coloured peoples 
are to live in amity, is never very far from the thoughts 
of legislators in the Union of South Africa. The second 
reading of the Native (Urban Areas) Bill was moved by 
General Smuts in an able speech last weck, and this Bill 
will be the most important piece of legislation in the 
present session. General Smuts contrasted the state of 
affairs at the present time with that of his boyhood, 
and pointed out that to-day, owing to economic changes, 
natives swarmed into towns which had no adequate 
preparation to deal with this influx. ‘ One of the most 


promising provisions of the Bill,” said General Smuts, 
according to the Cape Town correspondent of the Times, 





“is the establishment of villages specially set apart fog 

a i . bs 0 
natives in urban areas, where the more advanced Native 
may have their own land and build their own houses,” 





The remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Southampton on his return from New York three weeks 
ago, and especially those which appeared to give the 
impression that the American Middle West is less wey, 
informed on European matters than the Eastern State 
were certainly capable of being interpreted in a way ths 
the speaker never intended. It is true that in the Midadk 
West and Pacific States Europe does seem a long way off 
but it must never be forgotten that there are Various 
agencies whose work counteracts the effects of Be. 
graphical separation. The numerous residents of Ey, 
pean birth or of European parentage in every large centr 
of population, the increasing excellence of the European 
news-service of the leading American newspapers, the 
popularity of the lecture or “ travelogue ” through the 
agencies of Chatauqua and the Lyceum, the moyiyy 
picture, and finally the ever-growing number of Americans, 
business men, University professors, school teachers and 
students who visit Europe, keep the Middle West jy 
touch with the world. Twenty-five years ago it was 
probably quite true to say that the American Middle West 
was entirely self-absorbed, but it is no longer true to-day, 


le 


In connexion with the ignorance of the American 
Middle West over here an American friend sends me the 
following :— 


“In view of the prevailing impression in Lendon that the Middle 
West is behind the rest of the country, or at least the people of the 
Eastern coast, let me point out one or two facts. 

Iowa, the State forming the heart of the Middle West, has the 
lowest rate of illiteracy in the Union, if not in the world—only 
1.1 per cent. of the entire population of 2,404,000. It is the greatest 
tax-paying State in the Union. There is not a single township 
in the State that is not circulated efficiently by one or more news- 
papers, printed daily, and containing telegraph dispatches from all 
over the world. 

Far from being out of sympathy with Great Britain, the Middle 
Western farmers are the very people in America who hold the 
highest respect for Great Britain and British traditions. It isa 
grave mistake to minimize the intelligence or the judgment of the 
rural sections of America. The New York Press is always pron 
to patronize the Middle West as being provincial and uninformed, 
when as a matter of fact New York is almost as provincial as any 
other place. The two Chicago papers, the Tribune and the News, 
maintain a larger foreign staff of correspondents than all of the 
newspapers in New York combined.” 





A reader of the Spectator in East Africa has written to 
the editor to ask why no attention has been paid to 
Kenya’s problems in this section. As I have previously 
hinted, the task of writing a summary in eight or nin 
paragraphs of the outstanding events in the whole 
English-speaking world is no easy one, and it is extremely 
difficult to do justice to every section of the British 
Empire and of the United States. Letters from readers 
of these notes with suggestions as to the topics likely to 
interest them will therefore be very welcome. 





Kenya’s problems are receiving considerable attention 
in the Press at the present time because they symboliz 
the difliculties which confront the legislator in any country 
inhabited by two or three races. In Kenya the race 
problem is not merely black versus white, for a compli 
cation is added by the large and growing Indian pop 
lation. The political status of the Indian in Kenya has 
been seized upon with avidity as ready material ia 
agitation by the Indian Nationalist, who insists 
exact equality of citizenship within the Empire, basing 
his attitude on the resolution to that effect passed 
at the Imperial Conference of 1921. The Nairobi corre 
spondent of the Times informs us that the terms offered 
to the Indians provide for a common electoral franchise 
with Europeans, property and education qualifications 
to be introduced if the standard is otherwise unreasonably 
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The Europeans are reputed to be unwilling to 
principle of a common franchise, and the 
Indians have so far refused to agree to restricted immi- 
gration. An early settlement of the problem does not 
seem likely. The Times suggests that “a satisfactory 
ement would seem to imply the grant to the Indians 


low. 
acce} yt the 


settl dee ' ; he 
in the colony of a voice in the discussion of alfairs that 
would ensure their adequate representation without 


helding out any prospect that the future of East Africa 


; are 
wil! Zall into their control. 


In one of his last letters the late Frederic Harrison 
yrote; “ The British Empire is melting away, just as 
the Roman Empire did in A.p. 300, and from the same 
causes.” This remark shows that it is possible for a 
singularly astute mind to lose touch with realities and 
proves how little he knew of Dominion sentiment. The 
British Empire consists of two distinct sections, the free 
and self-governing Dominions chiefly inhabited by the 
white race, and the British dependencies, protectorates, 
Crown colonies and island possessions, ranging from 
India to Tristan da Cunha in the South Atlantic. As 
regards the first, belief in the mission of the British 
Commonwealth of free peoples was never stronger through- 
out the Dominions, despite the cfforts of the “ cut-the- 
painter ” school in Canada represented by such men as 
Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C. As regards the second, the 
future alone can decide what the ultimate destiny of 
British possessions inhabited by the coloured races will be. 
Mr. Harrison, in making his prophecy, should have 
differentiated between the two. 





Opinion on this problem is roughly divided into those 
who believe that in the course of time, when they are 
ready for it, the coloured sections of the British Empire 
will become self-governing units in the British World 
State, and those who think that ultimately the peoples 
of Asia and Africa subject to white control will, following 
the example of China, Japan, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Egypt, demand their independence, to be guaranteed 
by the League of Nations. The believers in the former 
solution are of the opinion that the British World State 
will apply to the coloured peoples, when they are ready 
for it, the ideals of free government which are embodied 
in the Dominion Constitutions. They point to the ever- 
increasing freedom which has been granted in the past 
few years to India and Burma. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aniline 
“BEHIND THii SHUT DOOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Svecraron.]} 

Sin,—The letter of Dr. Yellowlees in the last issue of the 
Spectator reveals a singular incapacity to probe to the real 
root of the question of ill-treatment in public asylums. His 
naive suggestion that an emissary from the office of the 
Spectator should be invited to visit ‘“* The Retreat ” at York 
to see for himself what the conditions are there will only 
raise a smile among those who are acquainted with asylum 
life. “The Retreat’ is admitted to be one of the best- 
managed asylums in England, and Dr. Yellowlees, who has 
lately been appointed to the post of Medical Superintendent, 
may be trusted to carry on the work so well and conscientiously 
conducted by the late Medical Superintendent, Dr. Bedford 
Pierce. But even if ill-treatment were rife at “* The Retreat,” 
Which no one has suggested, does Dr. Yellowlees imagine that 
the attendants there would oblige the expected and officially- 
conducted visitor with a sample of it? When will medica] 
superintendents and lunacy authorities realize that no ill- 
treatment will ever be detected by such means? What 
has hitherto escaped the notice of 99 out of 100 medical 





superintendents, as well as the Board of Control, is not likely 
to be revealed to the most inquisitive of lay visitors. As I 
am never tired of repeating, the only people who know any- 
thing of the dark side of asylum life are the male and female 
attendants and the patients. Of the attendants, not one in 
a thousand will tell what he or she knows, and of the patients, 
should these tell, not one in ten thousand will be believed. 
The whole weight of official authority will be invoked to 
prove that the statements are necessarily “ delusions.” 

A sentence in Dr. Yellowlees’ own letter shows incontestably 
the official bias in this direction. He says that “ the internal 
evidence alone in ‘ An Ex-Patient’s’ letter would have given 
a different idea of its value” had “ some first-hand know- 
ledge” (presumably, a mental expert’s knowledge) been 
available. That is to say, the mental expert would have been 
able to establish conclusively that the “ internal evidence ” 
showed unmistakable “ delusional ” features, and was, there- 
fore, not to be taken seriously. Now, I have read “ An 
Ex-Patient’s” letter as carefully probably as has Dr. Yellow- 
lees, and to me it shows nothing of the sort. The incidents 
related have not the remotest resemblance to “ delusions 
of persecution,” which are the only delusions of an insane 
type which the letter could be made to suggest. Insane 
“delusions of persecution” are always standardized and 
stereotyped, and are either illogical and absurd, or quite 
incredible, when all the circumstances are considered. The 
incidents narrated by *“ An Ex-Patient” are none of these 
things. They are neither illogical, impossible, nor incredible. 
They may be lies, but they are certainly not insane delusions. 
And they do not in the least read like lies, or the disjecta 
membra of a disordered imagination or memory. They read 
like true and very bitter memories, retained, as vividly as 
such memories usually are, for nearly thirty years. 

There is one sentence in Dr. Carswell’s letter to which I 
should like to refer. Will he inform me, or the Editor of the 
Spectator, of the number of English asylums in which * female 
nursing in the male wards is usually employed,” and what 
he means by “the higher grade of nursing staff” in which 
“general hospital training in addition to asylum service’ 
is now required? Does he mean that all those existing 
members of the higher nursing staff who have not received 
this training have been superseded by those who have, and 
if he does not mean this, will he tell us what proportion 
the former bear to the latter ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Montacu Lomax, M.R.C.S. 

18 Queen's Gate Place, S.W.7. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The painful story of an ‘ Ex-Patient,’? which you 
published, surely must not be accepted as a complete state- 
ment of the facts. The incidents happened 35 years ago, and 
it is unlikely that the doctors and nurses concerned are 
available to give their testimony. In any case a satisfactory 
investigation, even if it were worth while, could hardly now 
be undertaken. Besides picading for fair play and that 
no one, not even mental nurses, should be judged unheard, 
I should like to refer to the heading of the letter last week. 
Why is the door shut ? Why should not visitors be as welcome 
in a mental as in a general hospital and be permitted to see 
ail that goes on? ‘The obstacle is not primarily with the 
mental hospital authorities, but arises from the demands of 
the public for privacy. 

There is here a conflict of interests. Jt is desirable that al 
hospitals should be open and there should be no concealment, 
and yet patients disturbed in mind have a right to reasonable 
privacy. Their relations demand it and the traditions of the 
medical and nursing professions respect this demand. It is 
recognized by law and the Commissioners of the Board of 
Control are sworn to secrecy. Where there is concealment 
there is risk of abuse. This is not mercly a question of 
** private asylums,” so-called, but the danger exists wherever 
persons are detained, whether in nursing homes, the back 
parlours of private houses, or in public mental hospitals. So 
long as there is secrecy this risk appears inevitable, and the 
question arises whether it is not in the best interest of all 
parties that concealment of mental illness should be 
discouraged. 

Long experience has 
make things worse by trying to hush up the facts. 


shown me that relatives of patients 
Their 
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trouble would be lightened if frankness were the usual 
attitude. Much misery is caused by trying to keep a skeleton 
in a cupboard, which, when brought to light, is nothing to be 
ashamed of. Mental affliction is, perhaps, the greatest trial 
that can befall a family. Come what may, occasions will 
arise when loved ones will have to be placed under care and 
perhaps detained. The natural dislike of publicity and the 
possible damage to future prospects justify privacy, and yet 
the interests of the individual should give way to those of 
the community. 

This is the problem as it occurs to me. Its solution is not 
easy and appears to depend upon the extent to which dis- 
interested service is forthcoming. The need is for personal 
service within the hospital and behind the door. I fear this 
will not be promoted by letters of the kind you have published. 
They create a prejudice against mental hospitals and sorely 
discourage the men and women now ministering to the needs 
of stricken humanity. Knowing as I do the devotion and 
self-sacrifice of mental nurses, I honour this branch of the 
nursing profession. We must not forget they undertake 
duties we shrink from attempting ourselves. Their work is 
onerous and often very difficult, and they are entitled to our 
support.—I am, Sir, &c., MEDICUS. 


[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.] 
Sim,—I have been a regular subscriber to the Spectator for 
several years, and am much surprised at its present attitude 
in regard to Asylum Treatment. 

With reference to your review and topical article (of 

January 27th) and an “ Ex-Patient’s ” letter (of February 3rd) 
on the subject, I wish to say, from some years’ personal 
experience of treatment in a large public asylum, that I 
consider the allegations are, to say the least, grossly exag- 
gerated accounts, and not by any means truly “ typical” of 
what happens in an asylum. 
’ A certain amount of physical restraint is at times necessary 
for the safety both of the patient concerned and of others, 
but to interpret this as wanton cruelty is the work of a disor- 
dered mind. To accuse a doctor of not desiring the recovery 
of his patient is a professional slight, and, from a financial 
standpoint, a troublesome patient is not a profitable one 
to keep. 

Allowing for the occasional thoughtless, ignorant or impul- 
sive actions of young and inexperienced members of the 
staff, I found doctors, officials and nurses to be patient, kind 
and attentive, and I still count among my best friends several 
of those under whose care I then was, and to whom I owed a 
good recoyvery.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A GrateruL Ex-Patient. 





CONCILIATION COURTS FOR RENT DISPUTES. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—A great deal of interest seems to have been taken in 
a suggestion that I have made that, when the Rent Restriction 
Act is continued, as it probably must be, the County Courts 
should have given to them special powers to act as Conciliation 
Courts. The idea seems prevalent that this preposal is a 
new one and it is not well understood. The proposal is a 
very old and a very simple one. It was put before the citizens 
of the country in a speech on Lecal Courts delivered in the 
House of Lords by Lord Brougham in 1830. What he said 
was this :-— 

“In many foreign countries Courts of Conciliation are established 

with a view to the prevention of lawsuits by having parties called 
before them—by talking to them familiarly, kindly and privately 
—by telling one that it is very foolish to go into court when the 
facts are so clear against him and that he will lose his causc—by 
telling another that he ought not any longer to resist payment as 
it is quite clear that he is wrong; in short, by giving the parties 
sound advice to which they may attach the weight that docs and 
will always belong to the disinterested counsel of a prudent and 
worthy man and of one experienced in such disputes.” 
The idea would be to make conciliation, or the effort at con- 
ciliation, a condition precedent to litigation. It would save 
Jandlords and tenants—the vast majority of whom desire 
to live and let live—a great deal of unnecessary expense and 
bad blood, and would premote peace and comfort in the 
homes of the country. It would also save the courts, the 
Bar and the solicitors from being parties to much degrading 
end uscless litigation, 


——__ 
I therefore ask you to assist me in making known what 


the proposal really is, and seek your co-operation in persuad; 
Parliament at least to discuss the possibility of such a wre : 
As to the details of carrying it out there can be no difficuln 
When the judges and barristers of Denmark visited Engla ss 
last year they came to Lambeth County Court, and, thanks 
to. Mr. Ostenfeld, of the Danish Bar, I have a copy of all th 
forms which have been used in Denmark, where the eis 
has worked with success for the last hundred years, These 
could easily be adapted to our needs. All that is required 
is for Parliament to rise above the vested interests of lawyers 
and Treasury oflicials—interests which, to my mind, are not 
the highest interests of the lawyers and officials concerned— 
and to insist upon introducing a system of conciliation which 
will be a great relief to the poor and to those whose duty it is 
to endeavour to administer justice to the dwellers jn the 
mean streets.—I am, Sir, &e., Epwarp A, Parry, 

Clarendon, Sevenoaks. 

[We deal with Judge Parry’s admirable proposal in oy 
leading paragraphs.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND INCOME-TAX, 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I find from an examination of the accounts placed 
before the Co-operative Congress at Scarborough in 192] 
that a net profit for the year 1920 was shown at £26,993,396, 
This profit was arrived at after paying interest on loans, 
Out of the profit a sum of £3,636,768 was paid in interest 
on share capital, £250,022 was distributed as bonus on wages, 
and £684,152 given in subscriptions for charitable and other 
purposes. So far as I can see no particulars were given as 
to what was done with the balance, and I think it is reason- 
able to suppose that this was used for the purpose of increasing 
capital and reserve funds, and therefore for the extension of 
co-operative business. This view is supported by the fact 
that the share capital and reserve funds showed an increase 
of over £13,000,000 on the previous year, when the profit 
made was considerably less than it was in 1920. 

Whether the profit retained in the business represents the 
whole £24,000,000 or whether it is a smaller sum, the principle 
to my mind is the same, namely, that whatever is retained 
in the businesses for the purpose of increasing them should 
be subject to Income-tax in the same way that similar profits 
not distributed by industrial companies are also subject to 
Income-tax. 

In looking through the Report, I notice there was one 
resolution which was passed at a special national conference 
at Preston on September 15th, 1920, which rather touches 
the point Sit ric Geddes recently made in regard to a contract 
for a bridge upon which you commented :— 

“"Phat this conference of delegates from co-operative societies, 

specially called to consider the Corporations Profits Tax, affirms 
its approval of the recommendations of the Co-operative Income: 
tax Committee, refuses any arrangement which does not recognize 
the exemption of the surpluses arising from mutual trading from 
all taxation, pledges itself to use all the resources and powers of 
the co-operative movement to ensure the return to Parliament 
only of persons pledged to the repeal of any tax on such surpluses, 
and pledges itself to use all legitimate means to defeat the working 
of the present Corporations Profits Tax in so far as it taxes the 
surpluses arising from mutual trading of co-operative societies 
and to ensure its abolition, and, further, each ig eg society 
represented pledges itself not to cease from its labours until this 
has been accomplished.” 
A profit made from a contract on a bridge taken in com- 
petition with other industrial companies can hardly be termed 
‘surplus arising from mutual trading.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Allesley Hall, near Canterbury. EDWaArp M. ILIFFE. 





THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—Mr. A. T. Fryer’s letter is a type of which you will 
doubtless receive many as protests against your insertion 
of the review of Mr. Harold Cox’s Problem of Population. 
Mr. Fryer is not logical in claiming “ the teaching of Christ 
and His Church” in support of his protest, because the 
texts (Mark x. 6-12) which he has in mind have no bearing 
on the limitation of the family—a subject which appears to 
have had no place in Jewish social! life. And in speaking 








of a “ Divine Jaw’’—I presume he refers to the command 
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in Gen. i. 28: “ Be fruitful and multiply ”__does he contend 
that an ancient injunction from the tribal god of the Hebrews 
js applicable through all the ages to all peoples, the larger 
imber of whom never heard of it ? 
Perhaps those who, like Mr. Fryer, have read the review 
«with pain and sorrow,” might be consoled if they would 
study that branch of anthropology which deals with the various 
world-wide practices to prevent conception, or, as notably in 
China, to keep down the surplus population by wholesale 
infanticide. They would learn that ‘* the Divine law ”’ is 
very limited in its operation. It is to their discredit that no 
one of the leaders of our political parties has had the courage 
to tell the nation what perils lie ahead if families are not 
limited. It has been left to a brave ecclesiastic—Dean Inge 
—to utter the warning that “ unless the devastating torrent 
of children can be stemmed, our condition will certainly go 
from bad to worse ” (Edinburgh Review, July, 1921, ** The 
Dilemma of Civilization,” p. 36).—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp CLoppD. 


nt 


Strafford House, Aldeburgh. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir.—If I adopt Mr. A. T. Fryer’s phraseology with a difference 
I should find myself saying that ‘it is impossible to express 
the satisfaction I felt when reading on page 186 of last Satur- 
day’s Spectator your advocacy of the use of contraceptives.” 
For, as a recent case before Mr. Lawrie shows, the prejudices 
of good people are like a yellow fog, warping their judgment 
end blinding their eyes against plain facts. Mr. Fryer charges 
you with unashamedly adopting an ethical standard which 
flatly contradicts the teaching of Christ and His Church. I 





| quality in this way ? 


should think that the adverb ‘ unashamedly ” fitted better | 
his calm assumption of knowledge about Christ and His | 


Church, and his equally calm assumption that the use of 
contraceptives is ‘‘ the cult of hedonism.” The question at 
issue is as much one of economics as of ethics, and the only 
sound ethical rule is that the rightfulness of an act is to be 
determined by its total consequences. Perhaps Mr. Fryer is 
as well able to forecast these as he is to declare ** the teaching 
of Christ and His Church.” Others will be more modest. The 
Spectator is to be thanked, not rebuked, for its courage in this 
matter, and its sanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. F. Gerkre-Coss, D.D. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sirn—In your review of Mr. Harold Cox’s book, and in the 
correspondence in your columns, I do not find adequate 
recognition of the most important factor in the problem of 
population. Undoubtedly the United Kingdom now has a 
larger population than can ever be supported in comfort. 
On the other hand, there are vast tracts in the Empire, well 
suited to the life of the white man, which remain derelict 
for want of settlers. In the best interests of the Dominions, 
a large migration from the Mother Country is pre-eminently 
desirable; but they most wisely object to receive new- 
comers unable or unwilling to work steadily on the land. In 
other words, they require immigrants with the grit and 
determination of character which come only by breeding 
from a sound stock. We cannot in any case supply a fraction 
of the men and women who could make homes and conquer 
prosperity in Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and the 
immigration of children will succeed or fail in accordance 
with inherited qualities, moral and physical. The migration 
which is now in progress will make no appreciable impression 
upon our home population, but it will pro tanto reduce our 
best stock. 

The fact is that, in considering all questions of population, 
quality is of crucial importance. 
people soundly bred can exist and prosper in larger numbers 
than the progeny of indifferent stock. In his most striking 
book, The Revolt Against Civilization, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard 
explains the results of under-breeding and the grave dangers 
which he describes as ‘* the Nemesis of the inferior.”” He points 
out that, “at present rates of production, 1,000 Harvard 
graduates of to-day would have only 50 descendants two 
centuries hence, whereas 1,000 Roumanians in Boston, at 
their present rate of breeding, would have 100,000 descend- 
ants in the same space of time.” The multiplication of 


In the same conditions a | 








inferior types, in America and elsewhere, is already 
to serious results. 

_In the animated controversy as to the use of contracep- 
tives, which found its way into the Law Courts, the most 
important consideration is ignored. Unless it can be clearly 
shown that restriction will be systematically practised by 
our own inferior stock and by the rapidly increasing Asiatic 
elements, the effect must be to accelerate the rate of decadence 
of our race. 

It is easy to array facts tending to show that democracy is 
and must be a failure ; but this may be due to the increasing 
disproportion between the people who could make it a success 
and the inferior types who have always been dupes of the 
demagogue and the revolutionary. It was Rousseau who said 
that Republican institutions were not suited to ordinary 
mortals.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. — 


leading 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—* Quantity in place of quality.” These words, in 2 
letter to the Spectator of February 10th, lead me to point 
out what seems to me the great underlying fallacy of these 
arguments as to limiting population. 

It seems to be thought that quality can really be procured 
in human beings by reducing their quantity. Is this true ? 
Are only children more unselfish, better citizens, harder 
working, more upright than those brought up with brothers 
and sisters to “ lick them into shape’? I would bring this 
important question from the realm of fancy to the plain prose 
of experience. 

Is the first child born of most use to England, of better 
I have no dictionary of biography by 
me—doubtless there are hundreds of instances—but Welling. 
ton, Kitchener, the late Lord Salisbury, were younger sons. 
Would England have been better off if their parents had had 
cnly one child? Would she not have had a serious loss ? 
Then, in inducing the most public-spirited, the most self: 
restrained, the most unselfish parents to have fewer children 
are we not really handing over our country’s future to the 
** quantity,” the descendants of the more selfish and the less 
restrained ? From the point of view of the child's own 
character and happy home life—from Kngland’s—from the 
world’s—let us pause before advocating a policy of partia] 
Was not the loss of only sons our most irreparable 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

LOVER OF ENGLAND. 


race suicide. 
loss in the World War ? 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The order made in the West London Court recently 
for the destruction of some two thousand copies of Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger’s pamphlet on Family Limitation (written 
and published especially for the benefit of the working classes) 
was upheld at the London Sessions on February 9th, with an 
added ruling that those who published the book had “ acted 
honestly and innocently, and with the best intentions.” 

Sir Arbuthnot Lane gave the following evidence :— 

“The pamphlet Family Limitation, in his opinion, sect out 
decently and properly and in a clear manner the methods to be 
applied. It did not go further than was necessary, and he could 
not understand any sane people objecting. In his opinion limitation 
of families was not subversive of the morals of society. His life 
had been spent among the poor, and the misery of these multiple 
pregnancy cases was untold and terrible.” 

Sir Bryan Donkin and Sir Archdal! Reid sent in a written 
statement approving of the pamphlet and saying : 

“We are unanimously of opinion that the charge of obscenity 
is without any foundation.” 

Evidence was tendered by Mr. H. G. Wells, as ex-school. 
master and author, regarding the necessity of sex knowledge ; 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey (editor of the Spectator) ; Mr. Harold 
Cox (publicist and ex-M.P.); Dr. C. V. Drysdale, D.Sc. 
(President of the Malthusian League) ; by myself as a married 
woman, a social welfare worker and author of Safe Marriage 
(a similar book on Birth Control published recently by Messrs 
Wm. Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd., with similar illustra. 
tions), and by my nurse—a trained hospital sister and regis: 
tered midwife. All this evidence was refused by the cour 
as irrelevant. They would hear nothing about our experience 
that precise and graphic conveyance of Birth Control know: 
ledge was particularly necessary for poor and ignorant women. 

If in time the Public Prosecutor should decide to indict 
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rather than to summon the publishers and sellers of Birth 
Control books, and the cases go before a Jury of Married 
Women, I am advised that a verdict reversing the present 
ruling would easily be obtained. As this would not only 
create confusion in the public mind, but would actually bring 
the law into disrepute as well, I am asking the unheard 
witnesses named above to form a small Committee to raise 
sufficient funds to get these very grave questions settled in an 
authoritative and dignified manner in the courts and in 
~arliament. In this matter Mr. John Lort-Williams, K.C., 
M.P., has promised his advice and assistance. 

But I wish to emphasize that this is essentially a woman's 
question, and cannot be decided by men alone. And above 
all, as Sir Arbuthnot Lane stated emphatically in his evidence, 
poor women must not be deprived of the knowledge which 
richer women certainly possess. 

Contributions towards this Right to Knowledge (Defence 
Fund) should be sent to Mr. Wells (Easton Glebe, Dunmow, 
Essex), and they will be acknowledged in due course.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ertie A. Rout (Mrs. HorNIBROOK). 

28 Queensborough Terrace, London, W. 2. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject. We 
remain convinced that in the interests of children, women, 
and of human society as a whole, it is essential that the 
increase of population should be regulated.—Eb. Spectator.] 








LIFE AND LIBERTY SCHEMES. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sin,—I am sure that many members of the Parochial Church 
Councils who are now frequently puzzled about their powers 
and by questions of procedure and of law will be glad to 


hear that the Life and Liberty Movement has established an | 
The subscription for a Church Council | 


Information Bureau. 
corporately, or for an individual member, is 10s. 6d. a year. 
Members will receive :— 

“1. Publications bearing on the Constitution, and the Werk of 
Parochial Church Councils. 2. On the second Friday in each month 
the Guardian newspaper, wherein is inset, once a month, a * Church 
Councillor's Supplement.’ 38. Three times a year in magazine 
form :—(a@) The Acts of the National Assembly. (b) A Statement 
as to the Central Finances of the Church. (c) Digest of the principal 
measures before the Assembly. (d) A Church Council Agenda, 
bearing on the measures to be considered by the Assembly.” 


Advice will be given on any matters affecting the Councils. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Director of the Bureau, 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Speakers 





will also be provided to address gatherings of the Church | 


Councils. 

It is proposed to repeat the successful experiment of the 
past three years and to hold again in the coming summer a 
Conference, or “Summer School,” for Parochial Church 
Councillors at The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire, from the 
evening of May 14th to the morning of the 18th. Member- 
ship of the Summer School is open to ali Parochial Councillors. 
The fee for the school, including board and lodging and the 
conveyance of small luggage from Butterley Station, is £2. 


Swanwick, of course, is in delightful country, and all those | 


who have attended one Summer School want to go again. 
Applications should be made to the Secretary of the Life and 
Liberty Movement, 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A, 





THE LATE SIR CHARLES LOCI, 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.} 
Sir,—The Spectator has always shown so generous an appreci- 
ation of the Charity Organization Society that you may, 
perhaps, find space for a short tribute to the man whose vision 
shaped its aims and whose character and example inspired 
its Sir Charles Loch, who died at Bookham on 
January 23rd, was appointed Secretary of the Society in 1876 
and retained the position until illness compelled him to 
resign in 1913. He has put on record the considerations which 
fed him to throw in his lot with the society. He “ hoped 
that through its work and growtl there would some day be 


members. 


found a large association of persons drawn from all Churches 
disagreeing in much, would find in charity 
2 common purpose and a new unity. 

sila 
( iT 


and all classes who, 
Such an organization 
Parliament, or preaching, or books, 
‘These, indeed, without the other, 


do more than 


or pumphieteering. 





| 
| 


likely to effect but small results. But such an organizatj 
might bring to bear on the removal and prevention of th 
a combined force that would far exceed in weight and influen : 
any yet existing. It could make legislation effective, se 
see that it was enforced. Apart from legislative interference 
and with the use of means and influences more far-reachin 
it would renew and discipline the life of the people by a ome 
more devoted, more scientific religious charity.” 
This “‘ plan that pleased his boyish thought ” Sir Charles 
Loch steadily pursued “ through all the tasks of real life 
and he had an exceptional power of imparting his enthusiasm 
to others. An attractive presence, a winning manner, anq a 
native gift of sympathy, springing from. a genuine interest in 
every man or woman with whom he came in contact, were 
factors in his influence, but his faith in human nature and his 
transparent single-mindedness were the qualities whic) 
compelled men to follow him. An idealist at heart, he hag 
the practical sagacity to advance step by step. Thrown 
by force of circumstances into many public controversies 
he had in a supreme degree the art of the conciliator who could 
induce his fellows to sink their points of difference and mee 
on common ground. His experience was invited on many 
public committees and Royal Commissions ; his services 
were recognized by honorary degrees and a_ knighthood: 
but his true monument remains in the company of social 
workers to whom he gave an ideal and an inspiration.— 
I am, Sir, &c., c & & 





THE EFFECT OF DRINK IN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Str,—A good many years ago a teetotal friend of mine, Mr, 
Alexander Guthrie, one of the sons of the great Dr. Guthrie, 
said to me that if whisky could be taken out of Ireland alj 
questions and troubles would be speedily settled. At the 
time, while I accepted this statement, I subjected it to a 
certain discount such as some of us have been accustomed 
to apply to statements coming from our teetotal friends, 
Subsequently, some things I read, and in particular a lecture 
by Dr. Coffey, of Maynooth, called ** The Enemy Within the 
Camp,” showed me that there was far more substance ‘in Mr 
Guthrie's statement than I had supposed. 
strongly confirmed by what I saw when I was in Ireland in 
1913, and I have become a subscriber to several Irish Tem: 
perance Societies. Briefly, the situation is appalling. Ir 
Scotland we have between 5,000 and 6,000 public-house 
licences, and I think all are agreed that is far too many ; but 
in Ireland, with a smaller population, they have 17,00) 
licences, and in addition untold oceans of ** poteen.” 
therefore, very strongly impressed with the belief that whisky 
is one of the most potent causes of Irish trouble and disorder. 
This fear on my part is largely confirmed by the fact 
that Lady Butler in her recent book has expressed the em- 
phatie opinion that the word * Whisky ” is the appropriat 
inscription for the tombstone of the Irish nation. I read, 
I suppose, nearly everything that you write the 
subject of Ireland, and I was expecting when [I read your 
recent series of eight articles to find something dealing with 
what I have now submitted to you, but so far as I recall the 
subject is not dealt with therein. I wonder what the writer 
of these articles thinks about it, and I ask with great respect 
whether it would not be worth your while to investigate the 
matter and to write another article on this subject? I am 
a very old reader of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM MACKENZIE. 

[We are inclined to agree with our correspondent and should 
like to return to the subject, though we fear that our Radical 
critics may ask us by what right we are interfering with the 
right of self-determination given to Southern Ireland. We 
have always thought the Roman Church in Ireland incurred 
a terrible responsibility in not showing a different attitude 
towards the Liquor question in Ireland.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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AND THE COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sirn,—May I have space for a brief reply to Mr. A. M. Samuel? 
The importance of the subject must be my excuse. The only 
way in which coal or any of its derivatives can produce cance! 
is by giving rise to local irritation. Drugs, such as aspirin and 





CANCER 


seemed ! salicylates, which are derived from coal-tar, have undergone 
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complete change in the course of manufacture, and are no 
jonger irritating ; in fact, many have soothing properties. 
As regards paraffin, which, incidentally, is not derived from 
coal-tar, only the crude oil can possibly cause irritation, and 
the refined oil, which alone is used internally, is free tom 
these properties ; in fact, it is used in medicine largely for its 
soothing effect. The public, therefore, need have no appre- 
ard to the preparations your correspondent 


hension in regé . : é - 
mentions.—I am, Sir, «e., PATHOLOGIST. 





THE PAGE MEMORIAL. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 

Srr.—Personal affection and a great admiration of the 
character and public services rendered to America and 
England by Mr. Page unite as incitements to my contribution. 
The placing of the memorial in the Abbey, too, increases my 
interest, for my boyhood had many associations with that 
slorious church. My uncle by marriage was its organist for 
fifty years, has a window in it and a tablet in its cloisters, 
and I was with him in the organ loft on public occasions. 

Mr. Page was introduced to Mr. Strachey in my house. 
He and I were associated in some literary work, and he gave 
me most valuable assistance in my effort to induce the Ameri- 
can Government to publish Mr. Page’s Plymouth speech in 
America through its Bureau of Information, an effort which, 
by the way, was frustrated by President Wilson’s chief of that 
Bureau on the sole ground that it was not ‘“* deemed advisable ” 
to do that which was asked. These facts indicate the Spec- 
tater as the channel through which my contribution should 
be made, and therefore I enclose my cheque for two guineas 
payable to its order.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SAMUEL R. Honey, 

A Civil War Soldier. 
Hotel Westminster, Menton, Alpes Maritimes. 





THE TRADE VALUE OF GOOD DESIGN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin—In a recent issue, one of your correspondents pointed 
out that manufacturers persistently stated they made what 
the public asked for. Now, if we are to accept this statement, 
it is the public who are to blame for so many of the badly 
designed articles we see in the majority of the shops. With 
many others, I am not prepared to accept the manufacturers’ 
statement. Many of our manufacturers have misjudged the 
taste of a large proportion of the public. 

How many of our manufacturers make to the taste of the 
traveller? This individual, I maintain, should be something 
more than a good salesman; he should know all about the 
wares he sells, and what is good and bad in design. Many of 
our manufacturers are blind to their own interests, and quite 
fail to understand the value to their business of a good 
designer or person of taste. I could give many instances to 
prove that good art is good business. 

The secret of the success mentioned by Mr. Martin Hardie 
is due to the close collaboration of the artist and manufacturer. 
These designs for chocolate boxes, which, by the way, come 
irom that distinguished house of printing, The Baynard Press, 
London, S.E., are perfectly fit for their purpose—the first 
important essential—and, further, are bright, gay, and 
arresting. 

We cannot afford to ignore this question of better design in 
our manufactured goods. Our competitors in the world’s 
markets fully realize that good design is one of the first 
factors that count. As a nation, do we ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Mecas, Principal. 

City of Bradford School of Arts and Crafts. 


” 


NOTICE.—When or Arlicles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
" Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter of 
Point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
© warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 

——<g——__—_— 

ITALY. 
I reap of Italy the other night, 
And the old longing welled up, the old pain. 
I thought time had quelled it, every year 
Slowing the pulsing blood of that desire 
Until there rested only in my heart 
A quiet pool of colour—Italy ! 


But that security was false. Even so 

A gusty passion may die down, and leave 

The deep-branched forest-growth of love in silence, 
For years no leaf atremble, not a sigh 

In the hanging fronds; all in eternal stillness ; 
Sleep—sleep—in the twilight of the trees, 

Until almost their origin and strength 

Are half-forgotten, so perfect do they stand, 

So serene—the very world seems empty. 

Then on a sudden there is heard, high up, 

Over the furthest reaches of the wood, 

Strange argument, and bandying of noise, 

Voices of foliage, a myriad tongues 

Loosened with fear, passing anxiety 

Rapidly on, swiftly as flame, from bough to bough, 
Until the trunks sway, and the mossy buttresses 
Groan in the earth, and locked branches shriek— 


Passion is loose again in the forest of love ! 


Ah! To tread Italian soil but once! 

How does a lover feel, who, virgin-hearted, 
And fed with romance of an earlier day, 
Finds on a night of June a laughing girl 
Fairer than all he dreamed of ? How can be told 
The lyric of his heart, when in response 

To his importuning glances, he beholds 

Her laughter subtilizing into shades 
Matching the moonlight when its rays begin 
To touch the fading daylight with a life 
Strangely exterior, yet giving it 

Magic for sleep, a soul to its extinction ? 
Such is the smile of Italy to me, 

Coming across the waters from the South. 


And should the June night aid him, would that boy, 

Drunken on warmth that lingers in the grass 

And perfume of the seeded hay, heart-dazzled 

By western lights that, sinking behind the trees, 

Make them cuprous domes of secrecy 

Where oracles lurk, batlike, in their gloom ; 

Would he have courage to approach her there, 

Challenge that beacon of the setting sun 

Deep in her eyes, touch the Cassandra bosom, 

That fiery-cold and wondrous unexplored, 

That valley of the mystery ? Would he dare 

Assault the darkness-fostering mouth, aspire 

To deeper midnight glories, intimate joys 

That should be a potion for youth, to change it swiftly 

With the drug called knowledge ? And sv, heart to 
heart, 

Should they upon the summer night find rest, 

Sink into the silence, and be merged 

In the sleep of the birds, the darkness before dawn, 

And the sweet chiil air that follows up the stars 

As they fade from the eastern morning; should those 
lovers 

Wake then, and rise into the light of day, 

Would they find the whole world changed about them, 

Fused, like their thoughts, in passion’s vast alembic 

And so made unified and crystalline, 

Yet changed and terrible with beauty, glowing clear, 

The unforeseen Life’s mystery in the midst ? 

And should I come thus to Italy, to drink 

Deep from her eyes, as Leonardo once 

Drank from the Gioconda, and thenceforward 

Go more secretly about the world, 

Hugging a deeper wisdom in my heart, 

And in my soul a never-dying love 


Richer than its beloved—tltaly ? 
Ricuarp CHURCH. 
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ART. 


AUGUSTUS JOHN AND MARK GERTLER. 
Tur collection of early paintings by Mr. John which is on 
exhibition at the Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton Street, 
represents, in some ways, the most interesting and individual 
aspect of the artist’s work. There is, to-day, a tendency 
to regard Mr. John as a portrait painter, but we must not 
forget that he is always an artist first and only secondly a 
portraitist. Nevertheless, these early panels are a more 
unhampered expression of his artistic vision than are some of 
the later portraits. Mr. Roger Fry has recently drawn atten- 
tion to the extraordinary sense of plasticity which Matisse 
conveys by the relationship of flat masses of colour, almost 
completely ignoring modelling and perspective. The same is, 
to a great extent, true of Mr. John, and for the same reason ; 
that behind both painters is an intimate knowledge of solid 
form. Mr. John’s Slade drawings, with their Rubens-like 
modelling, and those rarer drawings whose delicate sympathy 
recalls Ingres, show us how he was able to proceed to the 
simplicity and certainty of his maturer work. The Woman 
and Children (No. 10) illustrates his power to convey solidity 
by subtle and masterly hints, a method which enables the 
painter to retain the complete surface unity of his picture. 
But Mr. John does not always work in this way. The plastic 
volume of the Head of a Boy (No. 36), for example, is fully 
expressed. Mr. John’s deep apprehension of the human 
figure is forcibly shown in The Red Skirt (No. 27). It is rare 
that any painter impels us to feel the body under the clothes 
so vividly. The predominant impetus behind Mr. John’s 
work is, I feel, a healthy and rich joy in life. Mr. John 
appears to paint by instinct. He has learnt his technique 
so carefully that he can use it with a delight that at least 
gives the impression of being free of care. It is an instrument 
with which he has become expert for the expression of his 
instinctive vision. He has felt a world of his own and he 
has created it for us (and, unfortunately, for other painters 
also). ‘The “ John woman” has come into our lives as de- 
finitely as the “Turner sunset,” but Mr. John is probably 
the only man who does not realize her. She has happened 
for him just as oranges and reds and blues have happened 
for him. 

Whatever the influences that may have played their 
part in helping Mr. John toward the expression of himself, 
the essential John, as shown at the Independent Gallery, is a 
powerful artist in the true tradition of originality and fearless 
expression. That is true also of Mr. Gertler. It is not yet 
a year since his last exhibition at the Goupil Galleries, 
5 Regent Street; but the advance-which he shows is almost 
uncanny. Although it is a long time since we first recognized 
Mr. Gertler as one of the most important of our younger 
artists, we were not prepared for this sudden springing up 
to lofty stature. The defect which I noticed in his last 
exhibition-—the dull, almost muddy quality of his colour— 
has been replaced by a remarkable luminosity. An out- 
standing example is the Still Life (No. 35). In spite of his 
cleverness, Mr. Gertler is never satisfied. When he was only 
a young boy at the Slade he could represent nature with an 
amazing competence. The Still Life (Ne. 32) belongs to that 
period. Most painters would have been contented with such 
tours de force. But those who have followed Mr. Gertler’s 
progress will remember in how many experiments he has since 
tested his genius, and how, without losing his technique, 
his vision has steadily grown more original and more important. 
I feel that Tamar (No. 18) is a great picture, in the dignity 
of its composition, in the exquisite harmony of its colouring, 
and in the complete unity of emotion which inspires it. 
There is no trick here. We are not being deccived by mere 
cleverness, by pseudo-originality, by cheap daring. The 
work is profoundly felt and expressed with a mastery of paint 
which seems almost incredible at Mr. Gertler’s age. As I 
have said, there are in Mr. Gertler, as in Mr. John, echoes of 
influences. Most predominant, in Tamar, is that of Ingres; 
there is, too, something German about the colouring, that 
reminded me vaguely of Diirer and Holbein; then there 


is a certain softness of modelling that suggests Correggio. 
But why need we look fur these influences ? 


They are very 





disparate when we find them, because Mr. Gertler is too bi 
to be tacked on to any painter of the past. He jg on % 
those artists who, whatever they may borrow, tranefus . 
with their own personality. It is not in Tamar only “ 
Mr. Gertler shows his new power. Adolescence (No i 
is a composition of startling originality ; Fruit, Roses oni 
China (No. 20) shows his old mastery over texture and ona 
relations with increased unity and significance of composition 
Finally, I must mention the two Basque heads (Nos, 9 
and 36), that have been purchased by the Contemporary 
Arts Society, the Village in the Pyrenees and the Stil Life 
(No. 30). But if I have drawn attention to particular pictures 
it is not because I would decry the rest. The standard that 
Mr. Gertler sets himself is so high that the selection is almost 
haphazard (except in the case of Tamar). Mr. Gertler j 
certainly in the front rank of living painters and need not 
fear comparison with most of the dead. 

ANTHONY Bertram, 





(The usual “Recreations of London” will be found on Page 299,) 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Kdityr 
The Editor requests writers of letters to express themselves a 
shorily as possible. The pressure on his space is greater tha 
ever before. A short letter has a better chance of being published 
than a long one. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Tis week, again, the books are few and comparatively 
unimportant. Sir Frederick Treves publishes a volume of 
what seem to be amusing anecdotes about his professional 
experiences—The Elephant Man and Other Stories (Cassell), 
There is a translation of the book on Napoleon (Harpers) written 
by Louis Etienne St. Denis (‘* Ali”), who was his second 
mameluke, The book gives an intimate—indeed, often a trivial 
—account of Bonaparte’s life from the beginning of the 
Russian campaign to the end at St. Helena. The American 
authors of that amusing book of * spoof” travels, The Cruise 
of the Kawa, have published a new book called My Northern 
Exposure (Putnams). It appears to be, like the other, an 
entertaining satire on sensational books of travel, anc, again 
like its predecessor, is illustrated by exceedingly funny photo- 
graphs of the authors dressed up, this time in furs instead 
of in hibiscus flowers and shark’s teeth. Perhaps the funniest 
of the illustrations are of the extremely attractive ladies of 
the party and of the ridiculous walrus on the end papers. 

Continental Stagecraft (Benn Bros.), by Mr. Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Esmond Jones, looks interesting. 
The scttings illustrated are mostly in the Gordon Craig 
manner, and there are many allusions to this designer. 
Unfortunately, a hasty glance would seem to show that the 
text is also under the influence of Mr. Craig’s prose style, 
which is always deplorable. Another volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies has appeared, it is by Professor Vincent 
Fuller on Bismarck’s Diplomacy (Humphrey Milford). It 
seems a learned book, but is, perhaps, too amply supplied 
with footnotes. Another book has been added to the great 
number that have appeared lately on South America.  Jnca 
Land, by Mr. Hiram Bingham (Constable), is a popular book. 
Sustained on the flesh of fat guinea-pigs, the travellers of 
whom this book tells searched among the pampas and 02 
the uplands of Peru for remains of Inca civilization. 

There are no novels of interest this week, but Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washburn publish Last Poems of Alice Meynell 
and a complete collected edition of her careful, beautiful and 
restrained work. Restraint is a quality that we ask iN 
some measure in all artists, but it is to be questioned whether 
Mrs. Meynell had not this quality in excess, and whether 
something in her—some moral or technical scrupulosity— 
did not come near to strangling a true poetic voice. There 
is, however, no question of the beauty and value of much 
her work, Tue Lirerary Eprros. 
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—- 
WOODROW WILSON AND WORLD 
SETTLEMENT.* 
Tue writing and the publication of this book involve some 
yery important questions. As will be seen from the title-page, 
the book was written from President Wilson’s unpublished 
and personal material, and the author of the book is Mr. Baker, 
who was the head of the American Press Bureau at the I eace 
Conference. Now, as we understand it, personal material in this 
case means secret material. But this special secret material 
js said to have been protected by an agreement among those 
o were called in the slovenly slang of the Conference “‘ the 
The terms of this minor covenant were that none 
of the notes taken of their private consultations should be 
given to the world. We do not mean to offer any definitive 
judgment as to whether that agreement is or is not violated 
py the publication of this book. The problem is too intricate, 
too confused, and the facts are too little ascertained for any 
outsider, journalist or politician, to decide. All we can do is 
to record the allegation that the book has been condemned 
as involving a breach of what ought to have been a sacred 


wh 
Big Four.” 


engagement. 

Anyway, we are inclined to think that Mr. Baker’s 
intentions were good, even if it can be proved that he has 
shaken the pillars of diplomatic good faith. Mr. Baker tells 
us in his preface that in his belief ** the only way out of present 
difficulties is through co-operation based upon a new study 
of the art of living together in a crowded world.” He believes 
not only in political co-operation as in the League of Nations, 
but in economic co-operation, without which there can be no 
sound political co-operation. He believes, above all, that the 
only basis of co-operation is the willingness of each of the 
co-operators to assume new responsibilities, to make sacrifices 
of immediate interest for future benefits, and to be willing, if 
necessary, to make them jirst. We believes in the truth con- 
tained in Woodrow Wilson’s saying at Manchester: “ Interest 
does not bind men together ; interest separates men. There 
is only one thing that can bind men together, and that is 
common devotion to right.” 

That, of course, contains excellent sense, excellent politics, 
excellent economics, and excellent morality, even though it 
does not cover the whole ground. But, unfortunately, it is 
very difficult to translate the aphorism into terms of action, 
and very doubtful whether President Wilson did not jeopardize 
instead of improving the chance of carrying out his principles 
by the particular policy which he pursued. 

The introduction to these volumes gives a very interesting 
account of the documents which record the work of the Council 
of Four (Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Nitti). It 
appears that one of the miracles of the Conference was the 
minutes which Sir Maurice Hankey contrived to take, describ- 
ing in précis fashion the deliberations of the Four. In addition 
to these there are memoranda, often in the President’s own 
handwriting, and, thirdly, there are various correspondences, 
petitions, resolutions, and letters which came _ personally 
to the President before and during the Peace Conference. 
The documents under these three categories were, according to 
a letter from President Wilson which we are given in facsimile, 
and which is dated the White House, December 27th, 1920, 
packed away in a trunk. The President says: “I plunked 
them into the trunk in Paris, and have not had time or the 
physical energy even to sort or arrange them.” Mr. Baker 
has done the necessary unplunking, almost without a quiver 
of the lip. For the ordinary man, however, the result is 
bewildering. Though the intention was, we are sure, one of 
honest elucidation, confusion—and confusion of the kind which 
sooner or later gives rise to suspicion—will be the outcome of 
the book. 

The making of a précis of this précis, and the estimating of 
the value and justice of Mr. Baker’s verdict, is a task which 
we will not attempt. Probably the only living man who 
could review this book with impartiality and could really 
estimate its historical value would be Sir Maurice Hankey. 
But he would most likely (and, we think, rightly) refuse abso- 
lutely at the present time to commit what would probably 
look to him like a breach of faith, i.e., the making of further 
disclosures either to corroborate or to correct Mr. Baker's 
conclusions. All the same, we hope that he will take a copy 


* Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement. By Bay Stannard Baker. 2 vols, 
London; Heinemann. (36s, net.) 








of this book, while his memory is fresh, and having interleaved 
it, make whatever corrections he may think are necessary 
in fact. Moreover, we hope he will set down any additions 
which he thinks essential to a just understanding of the 
matters involved. This done we should like to see the book 
sent to Colonel House, whose good sense and sincerity cannot 
be doubted, with the request that he would, where he might 
think it necessary, endorse his agreement or disagreement. 
Then a copy of these doubly interleaved comments 
should be placed on record under seal in the British 
Museum and in the Congressional Library at Washington. 
The lodging of the books should be coupled with an injunction 
that the seals should not be broken and the books released 
during the lifetime of any of the Big Four, or without the 
joint consent of the two annotators, or of the survivor. If 
such a plan were accepted, which we admit is most unlikely, the 
historians of the future would have a foundation on which to 
build for which there is no precedent. 

But though we cannot give a just and comprehensive 
review of these two volumes, we desire to make one or two 
references to two chapters of the book, i.e., to the chapter 
entitled “The Economie Policy of Great Britain,” and to 
that headed “ The Economic Policies of Continental Europe.” 
Some of the notes contained in these chapters are of vital 
interest and of great moment at the present time. 

Mr. Baker puts well the obvious truth that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s chief blunder in regard to the indemnities was that 
he thought that he could play the reparation game both ways. 
* While allowing the extremists to fix a sum, he turned round 
and listened to the moderates on the subject of building uy 
Germany’s power to pay. He did not perceive or care for 
the fact that these two policies were inconsistent.” As he 
puts it in another way: “ If damage to Germany were the 
object rather than receipts by the Allies, there was no sense 
in trying to help Germany to pay. On the other hand, if an 
all-round scheme of reconstruction was to be sought for, and 
reasonable reparation, settlement, beneficial to the Allies and 
not destructive to Germany, was an essential feature.’ Alas ! 
the politicians of France and those politicians here who 
support her seem still uncertain which leg they are going to 
stand upon. At any rate, our official policy at Versailles 
was futile to a degree that sounds almost incredible. One 
day we were all for going through the pockets of Germany. 
The next we were for restarting trade in Europe at all costs. 

Mr. Baker does not always understand the British view. 
For example, he is curiously blind and puzzle-headed as to our 
policy in regard to the sea. He well estimates, however, the 
policy of France. The French do not understand, and appar- 
ently never have understood, the science of wealth. They have 
never, as we have, grasped the fact that peace is the greatest 
of British interests. Still less have they understood the de- 
rivative conclusion that the prosperity of our external trade 
is the next greatest of British interests. France, he points 
out, has always held that she must be stronger than Germany, 
* even if the absolute standard of both, and of the whole 
world, be pulled down in the process.” 

It will be curious to many of our anti-militarists and anti- 
imperialists and internationalists, though it is by no means 
a surprise to us, to find that our soldiers, officers and men, 
often saw much farther than the politicians. Here is a curious 
story. On March Sth, 1919, Mr. Lloyd Gcorge told the 
Council of Ten that 
“the British troops were indignant about our refusal to revictual 


Germany. General Plumer had said that he could not be responsible 
for his troops if children were allowed to wander about the streets 


half-starving.” 

There is an equally illuminating instance. Lverybody, 
of course, at Versailles wanted to combat Bolshevism. ‘The 
French wanted to combat it, not by removing the foundation? 
on which it rested, but by a policy of direct military force :— 

“The appeal to help Germany’s economic recovery as a bulwark 
against Bolshevism made no impression upon the French, although 
it was put before them repeatedly by the British and Americans.” 


Mr. Lloyd George is to be congratulated upon having 
spoken out very plainly against the folly of the French view, 
and he quoted British officers who had been in Germany 
reporting that Bolshevism was being created and that the 
determining factor was going to be food. Of course it was ; 
but M. Clemenceau, we are told, could only reply that the 
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Germans were using Bolshevism as a bogy with which to 
frighten the Allies. 

The net result of our readings in Mr. Baker’s book is to 
draw the conclusion that the affairs of the world were very 
ill-econducted at Versailles. None of the chief persons was 
equal to the job which had been undertaken, and least of all, in 
their different ways, Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson. 
The one was an egotistical opportunist with a certain leaning 
to a self-interested idealism. 'The other was an opportunist 
egoist with a rigid belief in a set of rather arid, badly 
analysed, and confused abstract formulae. Neither had real 
force of character, and both were too little inspired with 
the idea of self-sacrifice to be of any real help to a distracted 
world. If they had been stupider men they would probably 
have done much better. They could hardly have done worse 
than they did. The idealistic part of the Versailles settlement 
was fussy, futile, anaemic, and badly planned. The oppor- 
tunist part was often base and cruel. The settlement, as a 
whole, was a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance, cynicism 
and selfishness. 

Yet all the same it would be foolish to entertain too tragic a 
view of the matter. We must never forget that the majority 
of human actions in all spheres are foolish and irrelevant. 
Yet this poor world, so shamefully abused by the leering, 
treacherous creatures that cling to its surface, somehow 
contrives to roll through the Ether, and will, we believe, 
in spite of all the malice and the follies, roll on till the Almighty 
Fiat stays its diurnal insolence to Heaven. 

We are not going to lose heart or stand with pale face and 
chattering teeth because Mr. Baker has given us a peep into 
the Bluebeard cupboard of the Big Four :— 

“Mon Dieu! Quels hommes, quels petits hommes ! 
Mon Dicu! Mon Dieu! Qu’ ils sont petits !” 


J. Sr. Log Srracney. 





MR. SHAKESPEARE AGAIN.* 

Tur first thought that occurs to the reviewer on opening these 
books is, what a tremendous amount of labour and heaviness 
and what complete singleness of heart has gone to the writing 
of both. In each case the book represents some twenty years’ 
work on the problem of Shakespeare’s personal identity which 
the rival author could not but regard as twenty years entirely 
wasted. In each ease the book is the complete statement 
of a theory already proposed in a less advanced state in a 
previous volume. Mr. Woodward's previous volume was 
published in 1916 and we are informed of the hurry with 
which it was put through the press to startle the sluggish 
world, and read between the lines of the author’s disappoint- 
ment at the intervention of events of catastrophic, but by 
comparison ephemeral, importance which interfered with the 
eflicieney of the printing trade and diverted pubiic interest 
from this all-important subject. 

Mr. Woodward, author of Francis Bacon’s Cipher Signatures} 
regards Shakespeare, the boorish actor from Stratford, as a 
person of no real importance at all except as the instrument 
and mask for the real Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, Baron 
Verulam, Viscount St. Albans. Mr. Acheson, author of 
Shakespeare's Sonnet Story, links up this Stratford clown, 
not only with the dramas and poems ascribed to him, but 
with notorious scandals in high society. 

Our view will briefly be this, that though we cannot accept 
either theory as proved, we cannot, on the other hand, agree 
that those twenty years are in either case ill-spent. Most 
valuable work in a positive sense has been done by Mr. Acheson 
in investigating the notorious “* Manningham ” story, which 
credited Sir William D’avenant the poet with being a natural 
son of William Shakespeare, and in showing that the scandal 
most probably referred not to Jane D’avenant, Sir William’s 
mother, a virtuous woman, but if it had any base at all to 
one Anne, first wife of Sir William D’avenant’s father, the 
surly tavern-keeper of the Cross Inn, Oxford; this Anne 
was dead, of course, several years before William D’avenant 
was born. Our reasons for differing from Mr. Acheson are many. 
Two occur atonce. Oneisthe identification of the Dark Lady of 
the Sonnets with this Anne D’avenant; their ages do not 
correspond, as we could show in a lengthy argument. But a 








* (1) Francis Bacon's Cipher Signatures. By Frank Woodward. London: 
Graiton and Co, [25s. 1 
Arthur Acheson. London: Bernard Quaritch. 


net.|——(2) Shakespeare’s Sonnet Story (1592-1598). By 
(303. net.) 


. ie 
worse difficulty is the thread of evidence attempting to conn 
the Earl of Southampton with the youth of the Sonnets - 
carried off Shakespeare’s mistress—i.e., this tavern-keeper’ 
wife. We cannot follow this thread with any confidenee, eith 
through Mr. Acheson’s conduct of the Willobie problem “s 
through his interpretation of the latest Sonnets. In spite of te 
extravagance of the Rape of Lucrece dedication, the Possj 
bility of such an intimate ménage 4 trois existing between 
a tavern-keeper’s wife, a country-bred actor and a young ang 
fashionable earl seems to us a very remote one. 


On the other hand, we are anxious to accept Mr. Acheson's 
confirmation of Professor Nimmo’s theory that the rival 
poet of the Sonnets was George Chapman, and very delighteg 
indeed with his chapter on the “* War between the Theatres, 
a very fine piece of work. Mr. Acheson’s suggestion that jt 
was Chapman’s malevolence that kept Jonson and Marston 
so long joined in enmity against Shakespeare is a very'pertinent 
one, and that it was Chapman who commissioned Thorpe to 
pirate the Sonnets as an act of spite against Shakespeare jg 
one of the most illuminating suggestions we have read {or 
many months. 

Of Mr. Woodward's positive contribution it is more difficult 
to write appreciatively. His method is to count the words op 
the first page of each play in the first folio, the title-pages of 
the quartos, and the lyrics embodied in the dramas—the words, 
and in certain cases the letters of the words where these are 
printed in different type from their fellows, and then by de- 
ducting in some cases the words printed in italics, and in some 
cases those enclosed in brackets, and by various other worthy 
shifts, to get a constant NUMBER, or rather to get at least 
one of several selected NUMBERS which to the eye of faith 
may appear to represent various signatures of Bacon, or 
failing these, “* seals’ of the Rosicrucian fraternity, of which 
Bacon is assumed to have been an adept. 

It is conceivable that the number 287 which Mr. Woodward 
constantly deduces one way or another from title-page or 
complimentary verse or such-like has a certain cipher signi- 
ficance, and it is even possible that it is a Rosicrucian cipher, 
though we would only accept this as a last resort. But the 
signature of Bacon, no! Whatever Hemynge and Condell 
were playing at, it was not Bacon’s game. There is a remark- 
able and straightforward way of proving that though 
Bacon may have written Shakespeare, Shakespeare may 
be regarded on equally strong evidence to have tran- 
slated the Psalms and to have signed his name to them 
in the Authorized Version: Shake-spear or Shakespere has 
four vowels and six consonants, giving the number 46. Take 
the forty-sixth Psalm and count forty-six words forward, 
where you find the word Shake, and then forty-six words 
from the end and get the word spear. Really you do, that is, 
if you disregard the word “Selah,” which is not part 
of the text but a musical direction, as the omniscient Shake- 
speare must have known. In fact, we are sceptics about the 
whole business, particularly sceptical when we are asked to 
believe that the author of Shakespeare’s loveliest lyrics in 
the plays sat down and counted up the letters and squeezed 
and pushed at the poem, acrostic fashion, until the magic 
number fitted in correctly ; even more sceptical when these 
lyrics are incorporated, we are told, by Bacon in dramas 
whose content is in no possible way linked up with his own 
didactic and legal mind, but which are apparently mere 
sound and fury signifying nothing in particular. Mr. Wood- 
ward is blind to the principles of the psychology of creative 
art, but his negative contribution to criticism cannot be over- 
estimated. He has raised up a costly monument, beautifully 
jnscribed and ornamented, the labour of twenty odd years, 
not so much to the glory of the “* Plays of Shakespeare,” 23 
he may have intended, as to the oppressiveness of the Shake 
speare legend. Legend always breeds mystery, and mystery 
is painful, so that the common lack of psychological know- 
ledge about artistic creation and the relation of any poem to 
the context which gave it birth has for many years led 
students astray to find relief from the mystery in the most 
bizarre and self-contradictory solutions. 

Francis Bacon's Cipher Signatures will be regarded by 
later historians as remarkable evidence of the nightmare 
that Victorian criticism had made of Shakespeare and his 





works and left as a legacy to the second Georgian era. Philo- 
sophers will welcome it as illustration of the marvellous 
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Ingenuity and industry of the human mind in achieving a 
solution of any sort, a temporary relief where mystery 
oppresses and the oracles of reason and of history are silent. 





A STUDY IN DIPLOMACY.* 
ur title of Mr. Kennedy’s very interesting volume, which we 
are glad to see has reached a second impression very soon after 
its first appearance, is perhaps somewhat misleading. Diplomacy 
Old and New suggests to students of diplomatic history 


r range than the volume actually covers ; for its scope 


a wide 7 
‘an 


js confined, as the author points out in his preface, to 
aitempt to study the personal methods of those who, in recent 
years, have directed the Foreign Policy of Britain.” It 
consists of a series of critical studies of the character and 
activities of the various British Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs from Lord Salisbury onwards, with just enough general 
history thrown in to make the account of their diplomacy 
intelligible. 

It may be said at once that, within these limits, the book 
should have great educational value both at home and abroad. 
In view of the vast importance of the subject it is, indeed, 
amazing that until quite recently no comprehensive history of 
British foreign policy was even projected ; and even now only 
the first of the volumes of the new Cambridge History has 
actually appeared. If, then, foreign students of affairs have 
often misunderstood and misrepresented our attitude the 
fault is largely our own, since, with our fine disdain of mere 
scholarship, we have hitherto neglected the obvious means of 
enlightening them. This may account for the growth on the 
Continent of that legend of ** perfidious Albion,” which persists 
in spite of the professions of British statesmen conscious of 
the most honourable intentions. It is not the least of the 
merits of Mr. Kennedy’s book that it gives the causes of 
the prevalence of this legend, and that these causes have 
been neither foreign malevolence nor British perfidy, but 
lay rather in the contradictions in our foreign policy due 
to the want of continuity formerly imposed by the Party 
system. 

Mr. Kennedy points out that the greatest service which 
Lord Rosebery rendered to his country was that “ he lifted 
Foreign Policy out of the factiousness of Party, to which it has 
not since returned.” This had the immediate advantage that 
foreign statesmen felt that they were dealing—to quote Lord 
Rosebery-—** not with a Ministry, possibly fleeting and possibly 
transient, but with a great, powerful, and united nation.” It 
produced the further advantage that our foreign policy 
exhibited a continuity which was conspicuously lacking when. 
for instance, Gladstone succeeded Beaconsfield. While, how- 
ever, it has tended to produce a consistency which has done 
much to dispel the old impression of want of principle, it has 
had the incidental disadvantage—and it is a serious one—of 
depriving Parliament and the people of that education in 
foreign affairs which the criticism of a vigilant Opposition 
provided. This has led to the cry for open diplomacy and 
* democratic control,’ of which one is impossible and the other 
inexpedient. The middle course suggested by Mr. Kennedy 
is wiser and more practicable, namely, that more should be 
done by the publication of documents to instruct Parliament 
and public opinion outside. This course, as Mr. Kennedy 
points out, was taken by Lord Salisbury in the case of the 
Fashoda incident, and with the best results. 

Lord Salisbury, indeed, as Mr. Kennedy paints him, may 
stand for the best type of British statesmanship, not only in 
the consistency with which he followed certain clearly defined 
principles, but in his readiness to admit mistakes and to 
amend them. These principles he laid down in 1865, long 
before he was called upon to apply them. “ In our foreign 
policy,” he said, ‘** what we have to do is simply to perform 
our own part with honour, to abstain from meddling diplo- 
macy, to uphold England’s honour steadily and fearlessly, and 
always to be rather prone to Iet action go along with 
words than to let it lag behind them.” 

These were the principles underlying what Mr. Kennedy 
understands by the “old diplomacy” of Britain, and he 


makes it the ‘“‘aeid test”? of the methods of each of 
Lord Salisbury’s successors in turn. Nearly all stand 
the test fairly well. Lord Grey of Fallodon, indeed, 








* Diplomacy Old and New. By A. L. Kennedy. Second Impression. London: 
John Murray. [18s. net.1 





according to Mr. Kennedy, when he went to the Foreign 
Office, knew a great deal about British birds and fishes 
but next to nothing about Continental habits and lan- 
guages. He made up for these defects, however, by being an 
“nglish gentleman in the best sense of the word, and in less 
ominous times he would probably have ranked not only 
among the most upright, but among the most successful of our 
Foreign Ministers. Unfortunately, as Mr. Kennedy says, “ his 
very success was a danger”; for, by his force of character 
and sincerity, he “‘ made concord appear where no concord 
was,” and in the end he failed to maintain peace because “ he 
would do anything for peace except fight for it.’ After the 
War broke out, too, Mr. Kennedy points out how Lord Grey 
could not compete with the Germans in fishing in the muddy 
waters of Balkan politics. 

Mr. Kennedy’s criticism of Lord Grey is blunted by his 
genuine admiration for his high qualities. His sharpest slings 
and arrows are reserved for the arch-champion of the New 
Diplomacy—Mr. Lloyd George, who “transgressed in turn 
every canon of diplomacy since he undertook the conduct of 
our foreign policy.” For an enlargement on this theme we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Kennedy himself, merely calling 
attention to the fact that, in an appendix to the new impres- 
sion, he gives the peccant statesman credit for a death-bed 
repentance. “In the Near Eastern crisis of September- 
October, 1922,” he says, ‘he adopted a wise and definite 
attitude at the outset, and did not deviate from it in spite of 
fierce criticism ; he left the actual conduct of negotiations to 

he Foreign Secretary and the British representatives on the 

spot, and he made it clear to the world that they enjoyed the 
fullest support of the home Government.” But this change 
of heart came too late. “ The vacillations of four years,” 
concludes Mr. Kennedy, “ have brought disillusionment to 
Greece, ruin to the Turkish Government of Constantinople 
which co-operated with us, and triumph to the rebel Govern- 
ment which defied our authority.” 

In conclusion, we may perhaps venture on a few criticisms 
in detail, which may be useful in the probable event of the 
book passing into another edition. It is hardly true to say 
that the handing over of Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria 
was the cause of Ausiria becoming a rival to Russia in the 
Balkans (p. 41) ; the rivalry had already long existed, and the 
occupation by Austria of a portion of Serbia irredenta only 
accentuated it. The episode of the annexation of the occupied 
lands in 1908 is also perhaps too crudely described. That it 
constituted a serious breach of treaty obligations is true 
enough ; but it is also true that the Young Turk revolution 
had created a new situation, that it was not a question of 
ultimately handing over Bosnia-Herzegovina to Serbia, but 
of a demand by the Turkish Nationalists for their return, 
under the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, to a reformed and 
chastened Turkey. 

The Austrian point of view is well and moderately 
stated by Professor Pribram in the new volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and his account generally of 
Austrian diplomacy in the Near Eastern Question is well 
worth comparing with that given by Mr. Kennedy. We confess 
also that, since Mr. Kennedy includes Professor Pribram’s 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary among his list of authorities, 
it is difficult to understand how he can say that Italy had ** for 
a long time acted as a moral curb on the Triple Alliance.’ On 
p. 180 Mr. Kennedy says that * Lule Burgas sealed the doom 
of Turkey in Europe.” The seal seems sinee to have been 
broken. Finally, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kennedy 
assumes (p. 202) that the revelations of the Casement Report 
on the Putumayo atrocities have been discredited by the later 
treason of its author. The present writer was in Peru at the 
time when the Report was first issued, in 1912, and had ample 
opportunities for making independent inquiries. If anything 
the Report was an understatement of the truth, and he found 
that the terrible conditions which it revealed were by no 
means confined to the Putumayo region, or even to Peru. 
There was never any question of Britain becoming embroiled 
with the United States over this affair; and, though there 
was talk in Lima of a Colombian plot to discredit Peru, 
there was no hint of any German plot to discredit England. 
It is to be hoped that, if Mr. Kennedy has no new 
evidence to support his statement, he will cut it out of 
his next edition. 
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A STUDY OF KANT.* 

Nowapays, in philosophy, it is not fashionable to have a 
system. That is to say, a system which tackles every problem 
in metaphysics, epistemology, logic, psychology and ethics. 
No one could cope with such a task: and so the philosopher 
has become almost as much of a specialist as the scientist. 
Immanuel Kant was the founder of a prodigious system : he 
was a veritable encyclopaedist, and laid foundations upon 
which even the most independent of neo-philosophers of 
opposite schools find themselves relying for structural purposes. 
This brilliant and penetrating study by Professor Ward was 
planned as the preliminary to something fuller, and we hope 
that he will carry out the project. Meanwhile, we can touch 
only briefly on the main conclusions of his research. 

Professor Ward outlines very sympathetically the life of the 
lonely philosopher of Kénigsberg and the various influences 
which led him to philosophy as a profession. Apparently the 
wonder of astronomy and an admiration for Newton decided 
him for his career. How he started from the platform of 
Leibnitz-Wolffian rationalism, was awakened to the value of 
matters-of-fact and empiricism by Hume and Locke, and 
then in 1770—influenced probably by the posthumous 
Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz—reverted to the rationalism 
which finally inspired his critical philosophy, makes an 
interesting study of development. 

But with the analysis of technique begins the acute and 
unsparing criticism of one philosopher by another, who has 
found, perhaps, better ways of solution of the problems 
approached. Professor Ward condemns strongly the doctrine 
of the Inner Sense and is dissatisfied with all three Critiques. 
He finds the categories artificial ; and maintains that Kant 
might have used his powers better in trying to discover a true 
psychology instead of getting himself “lost in a maze of 
transcendental faculties.” 

The book requires careful, concentrated study, and for the 
ordinary reader may be much elucidated by the general 
summary which, we are told, is to appear subsequently. 





MODERN ITALY.t 


To present to a foreign country in a series of eight lectures, 
occupying some two hundred pages of print, a comprehensive 
account of the spiritual and material aims and achievements 
of one’s own, over even the brief period of a century, is no 
easy task. It would be difficult to find anyone better qualified 
to undertake it on behalf of Italy than Senator Tommaso 
Tittoni, by reason of his own wide culture and his long practical 
experience in public affairs, as a prefect, as an Ambassador in 
London and Paris, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, and finally 
as President of the Senate. 

A volume dealing in so short a compass with the contribu- 
tion to science, art, letters, philosophy, jurisprudence and 
economics of a highly gifted race, quickened to new and 
vigorous social life by its successful struggle for liberty and 
union, must inevitably be somewhat in the nature of a hand- 
book in so far as concerns the references to the eminent 
writers and thinkers who have formed the thought of modern 
Italy. It is not the less useful on that account to students. 
The lectures were intended for an American audience, but the 
matter which they contain is equally valuable to English 
readers, who with rare exceptions are too little familiar with 
the mentality of modern Italy and with her philosophic 
and economic activity during the last fifty years. 

With painting, sculpture and architecture Senator Tittoni 
deals very summarily. He confines himself to little more than 
an enumeration of names which are but little known in Great 
Britain with the exception of those of Canova at the beginning 
of the last century, of Costa in the middle period, of Mancini, 
Sartorio and Canonica in more recent times, together with 
those of Morelli and Venturi in the field of art criticism. 
Another aspect of artistic production revealed in the astonishing 
technical quality which survives in humbler Italian craftsmen 
might legitimately have been indicated in an exposition of 
the Italian virtuosity of to-day, as well as that never-failing 
instinct for proportion which is still conspicuous in architec- 
ture. In pure literature and in history Italian achievement 
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——___ 
is somewhat better known to Englishmen. They may there, 


fore be surprised to find here no reference to the name 
Guglielmo Ferrero, whose work, if it has found critics “- 
within and beyond his own country, constitutes by Me 
vividness of actuality with which it presents a crucial mMome 
in the story of the ancient world a new departure jn ms 
methods of the historian. Signor Tittoni investigates the 
concepts which have prevailed in the philosophic schools of 
modern Italy with an analysis that reveals the student 
behind the statesman, and shows the recent Contribution of 
his countrymen to jurisprudence to have been worthy of the 
tradition of the state which gave law to mankind. It jg 
however, especially in dealing with social and economic issues 
that he writes con amore. We could wish that he had tog 
us more of the interesting development of co-operation in his 
country. His observations on the problem of raw materials 
which so deeply concerns Italy, will be read with interest, 
and few will dissent from the moderate language in which he 
condemns the discrimination exercised after the Armistice in 
fixing the price of British coal, which hit Italy more hardly 
than any of the Allies. The lecture on emigration is addresseq 
in the first instance to the American public, but its matter jg 
not without interest for the Dominion Governments. 

Senator Tittoni’s volume can be recommended to English 
readers as an enlightening guide to our knowledge of the 
activities and aspirations of a nation which, with a rapidly 
increasing population, endowed with quick brains and skilfq) 
hands, is destined to become a still more important factor 
in the European equation. He expresses his views with Latin 
clearness, but the reader of his lectures will occasionally be 
conscious that the construction of sentences too obviously 
betrays translation from the Italian. That the proofs were 
not adequately revised by anyone with a competent knowledge 
of Italian is apparent from the numerous errors in the lists of 
text-books quoted. 





THE COMPLETE BIRRELL.* 


Ur to now Mr. Birrell has often had to be looked for in odd 
corners: one essay here, as an introduction to a classic; 
another handful there, in a little separate volume; some 
addresses and lectures, one or two of them in print and the 
rest either memories or mere rumours; but now we have 
the complete works, all that the author wishes to meet the 
eye of posterity, all together in an accessible form. Among 
our men of letters Mr. Birrell is the last of the Whigs, just 
as Mr. Saintsbury is the last of the Tories. (We are dis- 
cussing mental attitudes rather than political opinions.) 
Most critics who are worth discussing have some particular 
quality of their own which they possess in a fuller measure 
than their fellows. Mr. Birrell is chiefly distinguished by 
shrewd commonsense. There is something engagingly down 
right about him; he never loses his head or his sense_ol 
humour; and he cannot be fooled by prevailing cant or 
solemn platitudes. There is always a not unpleasant pug: 
nacity, a whimsical aggressiveness, in the way he lets ws 
know his opinions of books and authors. He does not 
prostrate himself before authors, not even the greatest, but 
measures them with a shrewd eye. Being an essayist at 
heart, he is mirroring himself even in his criticisms. We have 
but to turn to his critical essays, particularly to those on 
men whose influence he has felt, to discover a portrait of 
his mind. Thus, he says of Hazlitt, ‘‘ His great charm con 
sists in his hearty reality’; of Leslie Stephen, that “ he is 
a bracing writer. His criticisms are no sickly fruit of fond 
compliance with his authors. By no means are they this, 
but hence their charm”; and we who read know that the 
critic himself desires nothing better than to be “a bracing 
writer ” whose “ charm consists in his hearty reality.” Not 
would this be a bad verdict upon Mr. Birrell. He has always 
written as Falstaff would have had Pistol talk—‘ like 4 
man of this world.” There is something very English 
(though not strictly modern English) in his contempt for the 
mere exotic, his suspicion of highfalutin, his preference for 
the concrete above the abstract, his habit of judging a man 
by his conduct and not by his opinions or ideals. That 
delightful essay of his, “‘ Truth-Hunting,” in which he con- 
trasts Lamb, the unspeculative but strictly honourable 


* Collected Essays and Addresses of Augustine Birrell. 3 yols. London: Del 
{31s. 6d.] 
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rson, with 
friends such as 
disadvantage 0 


his more philosophical but less dependable 
Coleridge and Godwin, very much to the 
f the latter, is typical of Mr. Birrell’s 
utlook. Equally typical and delightful is his essay on 
Authors and Critics,” in which he lays about him royally. 
Yet it is not mere whimsical literary swashbuckling ; a great 
deal of it is perfectly true and badly wanted saying, indeed, 
still needs emphasizing now, nearly thirty years after it 
on written. This, for example, is well said :— 

“ and only demand poor wearied humanity has ever 
apa: ever make, of the story-teller, be he as long-winded 

Richardson or as breathless as Kipling, is to be made self- 
forgetful for a season. Interest me somehow, anyhow; make 
~ nindless of the room I am sitting in, of the people about me ; 
1 ne, tickle me, make me better, make me worse ; 
with me, only make it possible for me to keep 


made, 


me d 
soothe me, excite 1 
do what you like 


reading on, and a joy to do so. This is our demand. ‘There is 
nothing unreasonable in it. It isa matter of experience. Authors 
have done all this for us, and are doing it to-day. It is their 


trade, and a glorious one.” 

It has been Mr. Birrell’s preoccupation rather than his 
occupation, but he has succeeded all the same. And now, 
with the advent of this admirable collected edition, he will 


succeed still further and make many of us “ self-forgetful 
for a season.” 





WIRELESS TELEPHONY.* 

Most of us have by now some “ wireless”’ enthusiast 
amongst our acquaintance, though we may have so far 
shirked the effort necessary for an understanding of the 
possibilities, limitations, and working of this new marvel. 
We ourselves confess to having waited until the task should 
have been lightened for us by the advent of the well-written 
popular handbooks that were bound to appear in due course. 

Amongst these we number Mr. Hallows’s Wireless Telephony, 
which is a beginner’s “* How and Why,” explaining the points 
likely to puzzle the amateur by simple analogies which, 
however, as the author is careful to say, must not be stretched 
too far. The book is furnished with clear diagrams and opens 
with a page of “‘ wireless’ conventional signs, as new and 
strange to us as the first hieroglyphics. For the concluding 
chapter we are given an engaging picture of the “ listener-in ” 
picking up the news, the “ heart-cries” and gossip of the 
world, though we are warned not to expect our eavesdropping 
to be undisturbed :— 


“The reader will find when he comes to use his sct that 
wireless waves are kittle-cattle. For some unknown reason they 
travel better by night than by day, and more easily over water 
than land. They are very easily affected by the state of the 
atmosphere. A sudden change in the temperature will often 
result in a profusion of annoying interferences due to electrical 
disturbances in the air. These atmospherics, statics, or ‘ X’s,’ as 
wireless operators call them, are the bugbear of wireless, for so 
far no means has been discovered of tuning out the tearing and 
scraping sounds which they produce in the receivers. . . . 
Luckily they are not often very bad. . . . Distant thunder- 
storms cause similar effects. A lightning flash is a gigantic spark 
which produces powerful ether waves that travel far and wide, 
causing horrible tearing noises in the receivers. Some day we 
shall learn how to eliminate ‘ X's,’ but at present they often 
interfere seriously with reception.” 

Those of us who can recall the violence done to our ear- 
drums by the earliest phonographs will have faith in the 
promised improvement. 








FICTION: 
—_.< 
A LARGE NOVEL.f} 
Most novels can be classified, and of some it is enough to say 
that they are modern. In “ serious” modern fiction one 
expects to find a theme rather than a plot, an unswerving 
adherence to psychological probability and a treatment 
Which, impressionist or not, conveys an ultimate effect of 
realism. It is rich in the virtue of restraint, necessarily ; for 
its effects are obtained from a nice response to and a just 
record of the evidence of the senses. Its intellectuality, 
like its psychology, tends to be implicit. Both in experience 
and incident it prefers the ordinary, investing the daily 
round, the common task, with significance, and relying as 
tis yee Telephony. By R. W. London: C. 
By L. H. Myers. (7a, 6d.) 





Hallows. Arthur Pearson- 


t The Orissers. London: Putnam, 





much on a direct as on an analytical method of presentation, 
To catch the gradations and inflexions, often exquisite, in its 
low tone requires of the reader unremitting attention and, 
in some cases, an almost continuous conscious reference to 
personal experience. He must ask himself, “Do I have 
such and such sensations when going under a railway-bridge ? ” 
In fact, he shares with the author the act of creation. 

Anyone who looked for such qualities or characteristics in 
Mr. Myers’s novel, The Orissers, would look in vain. In matter 
and in outlook it is modern enough, but in manner and treat- 
ment it recalls the Romantic Revival. The characters are 
heroic, cast in no common mould; they say “ Ha!” and 
speak in “ hollow” tones; their tongues have a snatch of 
Tartarus and the souls in bale; their lightest moods are 
twisted out of some heaven-defying paradox, “ begotten by 
despair upon impossibility.” Their usual reactions are com- 
pounded of anger, hatred and disgust. Allen, calling to inquire 
after the health of a foreign count, the victim of a murderous 
attack by their common acquaintance, Cosmo, is welcomed 
in this fashion: “* He ” (the Count) “ greeted his visitor with 
a smile that was not only composed, but much more disdainful 
than any he had yet permitted himself.” But often, even 
in conversation, they have no instinctive reaction to each 
other at all. Their words seem addressed to a _ higher 
audience, and their personalities are sublimated into systems 
of philosophy which denounce each other from a distance, 
too contemptuous to collide. 

“ * My dear Nicholas,’ said Allen with a kind of groan. . . ‘ Let 

us talk about you fora change. . . . Your position is this. You 
live, like many moderns, on the higher cerebral levels of the mind; 
and those levels reflect not the deeper movements of the organic 
life, but the activities of the individual consciousness. We of to-day 
have lost that immediate unity with the life of the race that was 
so spontaneous in the minds of our ancestors.’ ” 
In this exegesis (for which acknowledgments are made in a 
footnote to a professor of psychology in a minor American 
university) the promise to talk about Nicholas is clearly lost 
sight of ; the idea of talking to or even at him had never 
arisen. On the higher cerebral levels of the mind contacts 
are rare, 

An essential incompatibility marks every character in the 
book. We have Allen’s word for it that he was a companion. 
able man, a good fellow ; but we must suppose some irony in 
this, for although his action in murdering Cosmo shows him 
capable of some kind of personal relation, one suspects that 
his motive was not wholly personal. Ie disliked Cosmo’s 
metaphysics. And he wanted Eamor, the family home of 
the Orissers, for himself. 

It is in the matter of Eamor that the story comes down 
to earth. It had belonged to Sir Charles Orisser, Allen’s 
colleague in his archaeological pursuits. At his death it 
should have passed to his wife, or rather to Cosmo, his 
son by an earlier marriage ; but Cosmo, finding his father 
uncongenial, had cut himself adrift to lead a wandering 
Byronic existence on the Continent. Sir Charles, when he 
committed suicide, left his wife, Lilian, heavily involved in 
debt : a position from which she was rescued by the coarse- 
fibred financier, John Mayne. He married her and became 
the mortgagee of Eamor, promising that it should never be 
alienated from the Orissers. But his wife, with every reason 
for gratitude, found life with him, even in “the royal suites” 
of Continental hotels, irksome, and he, whose compassion 
seems to have been sinister from the start, arranged for her to 
live in Eamor on a competence, virtually a prisoner.and spied 
upon by Madeline, his residuary legatee. Madeline, warm- 
hearted and always self-deceived, her affectionate instincts 
thwarted by the coldness of Mrs. Mayne, set about making 
the relation between Mayne and his wife still more strained : 
perhaps she could persuade him to go back on his promise and 
bequeath the estate to her. The action of the book, diffused 
at first over Europe and Africa, concentrates itself at Eamor, 
John Mayne returns to it, dying of cancer ; Cosmo, under an 
assumed name and thought also to be dying, is lodged on the 
estate ; Madeline is reinforced by her sister. And there is 
Mrs. Mayne’s stepson, Nicholas, whose distaste for life does 
not prevent his entering upon an intrigue with Isabel, a 
permanent guest at Eamor; Allen, the equivocal guardian 
of Cosmo and the lover of Mrs. Mayne; and Walter, Made- 
line’s betrothed, who trices to see in the conduct of the 
household nothing that is not normal and regular. 

The bare outline of the story can give no idea of the 
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tremendous tension, the latent explosive force, generated by the 
friction and compression of these fiery people, all nursing their 
illusions, all at odds with each other, all prepared for any 
extremity, whether of feeling or of action. Their personalities 
are as irreconcilable as the theories which, with an indescrib- 
able effect of unreality and detachment, they exchange like 
rival incantations over the seething brew. But gradually 
the story resolves itself into a straight issue between Madeline 
and Mrs. Mayne as to which shall gain the ear of the dying 
man. In the duel between these two the centrifugal forces 
of the earlier part forget their nature and are pressed into the 
service of the catastrophe. The situation suddenly assumes 
an almost terrifying unity and coherence. Logically, it would 
seem that there could be no satisfying dénowement. Of the 
fury-ridden inmates of Eamor only one, Madeline, really cared 
what became of the property, and her interest was chiefly an 
expression of her hatred of Mrs. Mayne. The rest had long 
kept with phantoms an unprofitable strife ; they had philo- 
sophized, they had got on each other’s nerves, they had 
committed murder and adultery, but they remained solipsists, 
self-consumed. So practical and vulgar a consideration as 
being spacious in the possession of dirt could never have 
weighed with them. But, as in Conrad and Dostoievsky 
violent action does seem an adequate and even a reasonable 
outlet for delicate movements of the mind, so here the cumula- 
tive effect of lifetimes spent in passionate self-analysis is 
properly completed by a scene of great melodramatic power 
in which a revolver, broken glass, the positions of furniture 
all play a part. 

The Orissers is not always easy to read. It has many 
longueurs, no sense of humour and little sense of proportion. 
But the book is greatly conceived and does not fall short in 
execution. It is romantic, it creates an atmosphere, it almost 
creates a world ; and its figures, if not always interesting, are 
always impressive with their undecipherable motives, their 
tragic airs, their tricks of disappearance and appearance. 
They may be monsters, but they are not puppets. And in 
the characters of Madeline and Walter Standish, where there 
is no room for mystery, Mr. Myers shows himself a master of 
analysis. In casual passages The Orissers may seem dull, 
pompous and even ridiculous ; but as a whole it has a strange 
power, a conviction and an intensity of imagination that mark 
it off from other novels and link it, longo intervallo, with Moby 
Dick and Wuthering Heights. 


DAWN AT SUNDAYS RIVER. By F. E. Mills Young. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel about 
South Africa, where the heroine and her husband after the 
War buy an orange farm in order to make a livelihood. The 
physical difficulties of the climate are much complicated 
by a rather commonplace love story, but the book is worth 
reading for its lifelike description of the conditions which 
English emigrants will find when they try to join a band of 
pioneer settlers in the undeveloped regions of South Africa. 

THE GAY TRIANGLE. By William Le Queux. (Jarrolds. 
6s. net.)—Stories of adventure in a marvellous machine 
which is half an aeroplane and half a motor-car. Readers 
who can accept the conditions of this vehicle will find the 
various episodes exciting. 

BROTHERS IN LOVE. By Joan A. Cowdroy. (Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. 6s. net.)—The dust cover of this 
book illustrates a gentleman apparently feeling a lady's 
pulse. Another narrow picture on the back shows an invalid 
propped up on a couch, These pictures are more typical of 
the book than is usually the case, for it is concerned entirely 
with the physical condition of the principal character. People 
who like reading about sickrooms will doubtless enjoy the 
book ; but it is decidedly morbid in tone. 

THE BLACK SHADOW. By F. A. N. Webster. (Nisbet. 
Ts. 6d. net.)—A badly written and impossible tale of a universal 
negro revolt. 
contrives to be sufficiently exciting. 

FRAGMENTS OF LIFE. By Margaret Wynne Nevinson. 
(Allen and Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mrs. Nevinson tells her stories 
with a peculiar aimlessness which makes them seem records 
of life. She has little else of the art of the short story writer, 
but she writes with shrewdness and in sound English, Her 
pictures of modern feminists are to be commended. 


With all his faults, howev Mr. Webster | —. - 
7 » Rowever, Bi. Wi ebster | will at the moment be read with very special interest. The 
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THE ARTS. 


JULIAN ALDEN WEIR. By various authors. The Phili 
Publications, No. 1. (New York: E. P. Dutton and ¢° 
$18.) AMERICAN WATER-COLOURISTs, — » 
A. E. Gallatin. (Same publishers. $15.) ’ 

We cannot too enthusiastically welcome the announcemen 
of the Philips Publications, two series of illustrated eae 
graphs, the first on the great artists of the past, American ne 

European, represented in the Philips Memorial Collectig 

the second on living artists. If the high standard of letter 

press and production which so distinguishes the first volume 

Julian Alden Weir, is maintained, the series will Constitut. 

as delightful and valuable an addition to an art libra ~ 

any publishers have yet issued. It is, perhaps, unfortung, 
that an artist of wider world fame and greater significance ne 
not chosen to inaugurate the undertaking. Naturaljy 
the publishers wished to give an American the first place 
but even in America Weir’s position is not unassajleq 

In Mr. Gallatin’s book his water-colours are referred to 

“of no more significance in the history of painting than pj 

oils.” It is from the reproductions only that most of us j 

England can judge between that estimate and the eulogiyms 

of the distinguished contributors to his memorial. We fing 

it difficult to trace that Americanism which is so emphatically 
attributed to him. Although he is certainly more than ap 
imitator of the French, although he has, that is, an individya) 
if unimportant vision, it does not seem to us necessarily 

American, nor can it be connected up with any of the work 

in Mr. Gallatin’s book to show a distinctly American school, 

The qualities of vitality, of intensity, of virility which inform 

the work of the best American contemporary painters can be 

found without more than individual differences in that of the 
best French, English, or German. Nationalism seems to be 
the least noticeable characteristic of modern art. American 

Water-Colourists is a book no less beautifully produced thay 

Julian Alden Weir. The title and dedication pages ar 

charmingly printed and laid out. We are impressed by the 

reproductions from the work of Mr. Winslow Homer and Mr, 

John Marin, although we cannot agree to Mr. Gallatin’s state. 

ment that only M. Raoul Dufy and M. Matisse in Europe are 





worthy to be ** mentioned in the same breath ” with the latter 
painter. Mr. Gallatin is too exuberant. 


BOKHARA, TURKOMAN AND AFGHAN RUGS. By 
Hartley Clark. (John Lane. 31s. 6d.) ; 
A specialist is very rarely interesting to anybody but a 
specialist, and therefore ‘collectors’ books” can usually 
only appeal to the average cultured man through their illus. 
trations. This is true of Mr. Clark’s work on Bokham, 
Turkoman and Afghan rugs. The matter of his monograp) 
is informing, but its manner must be painful to any reader 
whose taste for prose has not been obliterated by his taste 
for rugs. He may, however, find balm for his wounds in 
the contemplation of the truly exquisite examples of Oriental 
carpets and rugs which Mr. Clark has illustrated. The 
pleasure which can be derived from these pictures, even where 
the varied sheen and the delicate texture of the originals 
are almost entirely lost and where the colours must be com- 
paratively thin, is great and, we can be confident, purely 
aesthetic. Here is no subject to intrude, with all its tail of 
argument. Wearied, perhaps, with our battledore and 
shuttlecock between Modernism and Palaeolithic drawings, 
we can find a restful certainty of truth in the uninterrupted 
expression of these Oriental visions in rhythmic form and 
colour. 


THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE AND ART. Edited 
by John Drinkwater and Sir William Orpen. To be 


completed in 24 fortnightly parts. 
Is. 2d. per part.) 
The names of the editors and publishers of this popular 
work will sufficiently indicate its character. Unfortunately 
the reproductions of pictures are extremely poor. 


SAINT COLUMBA. By Rev. T. H. Walker. 
Alexander Gardner. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A life of the saint told in ** plain, straightforward language, 

free from the elements of legend and superstition.’ The tw 

illustrations, however, are in the worst tradition of religious art. 


THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS: A Handbook to the Objects 
Directly Relating to Akhenaten and Tutankhamen in 
the British Museum. (Rickinson and Son. 1s. net; 
post free 1s, 3d.) 

This handbook to the objects relating to Akhenaten and 

Tutankhamen which are preserved in the British Museum 


(George Newnes, Ltd. 


(Paisley : 


story of the Tombs now being opened at Luxor is so romanti¢ 
and so like a fairy tale that it is very difficult to bring onesell 
to believe that it was all “ straight ” history like the history 
of Pericles and Alcibiades, or Marius and Julius Caesat 
The fact, however, that one can go to our Galleries in Blooms 
bury and there see the portrait of the “ Heretic King,” and 
his predecessors and successors, makes the whole thing real 
as well as vivid. Thé examples of Egyptian art are we 
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he letterpress is simple without being silly. 
closes with some information about the 
osteards, which will be very useful to ——— 

le living in the country. For one shilling 
and wl yet ‘a pocket of fifteen pentane giving portrait 
they “ of Kings and Queens of Egypt from 2600 B.c. to 
oe and a packet at the same price of Egyptian sculptures 


from 4000 B.C. 


roduced, and t 
The guide-book 
British Museum Pp 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


REPORT ON THE RATLWAY SYSTEMS OF KENYA, 
UGANDA, AND TANGANYIKA. By Lieut.-Col. 
F. D. Hammond, C.B.E., D.S.O. (The Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4 Millbank, Westminster, S.W. 1. 3s. net.) 
Colonel Hammond's detailed report on the railways of these 
three colonies is an admirable piece of work, based ona recent 
mission to East Africa on behalf of the Colonial Office. : Four 
months were spent in continuous travelling, and Colonel 
Hammond has familiarized himself with the minutest items 
involved in the working of these lines. His wide railway 
experience has enabled him to make a great number of helpful 
criticisms and suggestions. The section of chief general 
interest is the concluding report on the future development 
of the railway systems of the whole district occupied by the 
three colonies. Colonel Hammond deplores the “ initial 
mistake” of adopting two different gauges—3ft. Gin. and 
metre—for British railways in Africa, but thinks that it is 
out of the question to remedy this at present, and that for 
commercial reasons the East African railways must continue 
to use the metre gauge throughout. 


THE REAL SOUTH AMERICA. By Charles Domville-Fife. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Domville-Fife, a late correspondent of the Times in 
South America, has written an excellent book on that author- 
ridden continent. Its cosmopolitan fringe, abandoned to 
commerce and volcanic politics, he leaves to other writers, 
and gives the reader instead glimpses of the almost unknown 
interior. Here are water plants with leaves twenty fect in 
circumference, trees that emit flashes of light ‘“* vividly and 
continuously every night throughout the year.” Were also 
are found Natives who feed on coca leaf and can travel 
fifty or sixty miles a day without rest or food; head-hunters 
of the Amazon, who by some unknown process reduce the 
skulls of their victims to tiny trophies only a few inches in 
diameter; and here the falls of La Guayra and Iguazu hurl 
down their lonely waters with a grandeur and volume that 
dwarf Niagara. 


BEYOND SHANGIIAT. 
Laurie. 16s. net.) 
Mr. Speakman has written most delightfully about his 
experiences travelling ‘* Chinese fashion’? in China. If he 
has been unable to resist including some of his own poetry 
and a few tryingly purple patches we can forgive him, because 
he has also included reproductions of some of the paintings 
he made while on his travels. Several of these are extra- 
ordinarily charming. He has treated his subject with sym- 
pathy and unforced gaiety, as well as with charm of manner, 
all of which are unusual qualities in travel books. 


A TENDERFOOT IN COLORADO. By J. B. Townshend. 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

It is fifty years since J. B. Townshend was a Tenderfoot. 
He is now a master of narrative. The chapter called “ Wild 
Justice,’ which occurs in the middle of his delightful book, 
is most interesting. It depicts a formal andsoberlynching. A 
murderer is caught red-handed, tried by a suddenly elected 
judge, and found guilty by an emergency jury of twelve grave 
men intent only upon the safety of their mushroom town. 
The action occupies the early half of a summer afternoon. 
Not one word could be spared, yet the reader feels nothing is 
left out. The illusion is perfect—a tour de force. 


IN A GRAIN OF SAND. By Yoi Maraini. (Collins. 6s.) 

Whether these slight sketches in and around Florence 
would seem so attractive in a more commonplace binding is 
hard for the reviewer to say. The covers are so extraordi- 
narily charming, the paper and printing are so good, that it 
would be an enormity if the reader’s judgment of the interior 
were not coloured by them. However, the incidents and 
anecdotes are not too sentimental, and the writing, though 
by no means arresting, is adequate. Some of the drawings 
by Antonio Maraini, with which the book is embellished, are 
excellent: all are interesting. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. 
Taylor. (G. Philip. 25s. net.) 

This is not a systematic geography but it is a useful book of 
reference, The countries of the world are arranged alpha- 
betically and under each heading will be found summary 
details of areca, population, general physical conditions, 


By Harold Speakman. (T. Werner 





natural resources, trade and finance, with an economic sketch- 
map. Thirty-two small, but well executed, coloured maps 
of the world are given at the beginning of the book. At the 
end is an index of commodities. Students of commerce will 
find the book helpful. 





MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


MY WAR EXPERIENCES. By Crown Prince William of 
Germany. (Hurst and Blackett. 24s. net.) 

The ex-Crown Prince’s second book is better than the 
first, inasmuch as it is mainly a record of the operations of 
his armies, with comparatively little of the rhetorical moral- 
izing that made the earlier book tiresome. For the English 
reader the chapters on what the author calls the Battle of 
Longwy and those on the Verdun campaign will be specially 
interesting. The operations in Eastern France in the first 
weeks of the War have not yet received much attention here, 
as we were and still are specially interested in the doings 
of the French left wing with which the British Expeditionary 
Force co-operated. Consequently, the ex-Crown Prince's 
detailed narrative of the advance of his Fourth Army far 
to the south-west of Verdun in the early days of September, 
1914, is novel and instructive. His maps show at a glance 
the supreme value at that critical moment of Verdun as 
the eastern pillar of the French defences and also the grave 
danger to which, for a few days, the fortress was exposed 
when it was all but encircled by the invading hosts. The 
author is still bitter at the thought that the retreat of 
General von Biilow, followed by that of General von Kliick 
on the western flank, compelled the retirement of the whole 
German line at a moment when the fall of Verdun seemed 
inevitable. He declares that Von Moltke had lost his nerve 
and that on September 11th “ all who saw him were deeply 
affected.” Be that as it may, the author goes on to contend, 
against critics, that he was bound to evacuate the greater 
part of the Argonne when the armies to the west of him 
had fallen back. His account of the great attack on Verdun 
in 1916 is also well worth reading, especially in comparison 
with the French narratives. He says that he did not 
approve of the scheme for wearing down the French by 
incessant and long continued attacks, and that he would 
have broken off the battle after the early successes. But 
his own Chief of Staff, Von Knobelsdorf, in agreement with 
General von Falkenhayn, was resolved on prolonging the 
attack at all costs, and the Crown Prince was overruled. 
He admits that the French victories at the end of the year, 
when much of the ground lost in February, 1916, was 
recovered, were wholly unexpected by his staff; ‘ small 
wonder if this ill-starred end to our efforts wrung the hearts 
of the responsible commanders.” The author deals more 
sketchily with the later part of the War. The failure of 
his surprise attack on Rheims on July 15th, 1918, was 
evidently an overwhelming disappointment. After that 
he seems to have lost hope of victory, as the Germans could 
not resume the offensive for lack of men. 


THE MUSTERING OF MEDICAL SERVICE IN SCOT- 
LAND, 1914-1919. By J. R. Currie. (Edinburgh: 
Morrison and Gibb. 3s. paper, 4s. 6d. cloth.) 

In August, 1914, there were in Scotland 3,822 medical 
practitioners. From these, together with the annual 
output of the Scottish Universities, 2,849 officers were 
contributed to the R.A.M.C. up to the time of the 
Armistice. Captain Currie has written a very interesting 
account of the methods by which this end was achieved 
without upsetting the balance of civilian practice. They were 
based on a voluntary submission of the medical profession ta 
its trusted leaders, and show, as Sir Alfred Keogh observes in 
his preface, ‘‘ how much administrative ability and business 
capacity are locked up in the profession of medicine.” ‘The 
book, which is printed for the Scottish Medical Mmergency 
Committee, may be obtained, post free, at the published price, 
from the Wibrarian of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 








PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

TRIUMPH OF LOVE. By Benedict Williamson. 
10s. 6d. net.) -—THE EVOLUTION OF 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


THE 
(Kegan Paul. 
LOVE. By Emil Lucka. 
net.) 

The Rev. Benedict Williamson's book is a mystical religious 
rhapsody. ‘ It endeavours to tell,” he writes in his Prologue, 
“the love-story of the human soul from the first moment of 
her falling in love with Jesus until love teaches its triumphant 
conclusion in her Marriage to Him.” He illustrates the 
stages, which Religious Mysticism has recorded in the exact- 
ness even of tabulated statement, by the analogy of the 
process of physical love. Of such books we can only say that 
they will appeal exclusively to the small company of religious 
mystics and to the professional psychologist. To those who 
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epproach religion from a more inclusive and less intro- 
verted spirit they will seem, like a heavy exotic perfume, 
oppressive and unhealthy. On the other hand, Herr Emil 
Lucka, the Austrian poet, though his treatment of the subject 
is also metaphysical, bases his metaphysic on psychology 
and not on mysticism. ‘* My work,” he writes, “ is intended 
to be first and foremost a monograph on the emotional life 
of the human race. . . . To-day nearly all the world is 
content to look upon the sexual impulse as the source of all 
erotic emotion and to regard love as nothing more nor less 
than its most exquisite radiation. My book, on the contrary, 
endeavours to establish its complete independence of sexu- 
ality.” Herr Lucka’s discussion covers a wide range, and much 
of it (whatever the reader may think of his main contention) 
is interesting and thought-provoking. 

LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. By the Rev. W. A. H. Legg. 

(Nisbet. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The late Mr. Legg, who was minister of the Congregational 
Church at Redhill, expounded the Christian view of the 
after-life in these sermons, which have been prepared for the 
press by the Rev. Edward Shillito. Mr. Legg’s handling of 
the Greek texts is here and there open to question. Modern 
scholarship does not, for instance, accept the distinction 
between aidvos and dtios as equivalent in the New 
Testament to “eternal” and “ everlasting” respectively ; 
both words appear to have the same connotation of endless- 
ness—especially for punishment. But, save in these details, 
the exposition is to be commended for its clarity and sim- 
plicity. The author justly distinguishes between the eccen- 
tricities and the fundamental truths that are confused in 
Spiritualism. 

FLYING LEAVES. By the Right Rev. Sir David O. Hunter- 
Blair. (Cranton. 12s. 6d.) 

A collection of odd papers of special interest to Catholics. 
There are some interesting essays on Catholics and the 
Universities, some religious and historical papers, and some 
mildly entertaining sketches of persons and places. 








ROADS AND THEIR USERS. 
_—— 
II.—_THE HARD CASE OF THE SMALLER ROAD 
AUTHORITIES. 
By Lorp Montacu or BEAULIEU. 


UT of the total of £10,042,000 raised during 
1921-22 from the users of private and commercial 
motor vehicles, a sum of £5,108,027 was granted to the 
local authorities in aid of the maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing roads and £4,531,103 for the making 
of new roads, many of them more for the benefit of 
the unemployed than of road users and for improvements 
to existing roads. The money paid to the local autho- 
rities has been spent almost entirely on first- and second- 
class roads. The mileage of the former in England, 
Scotland and Wales is 22,756, and of Class II. 
14,645, making a total of 37,401 miles, out of a total in 
Great Britain of 177,309 miles. Just over 21 per cent., 
therefore, of our roads received Government help and 
benefited from the motor taxes, while nearly 80 per cent. 
of our roads received no grant at all, except the insig- 
nificant sum of £10,000, and these smaller unclassified 
roads are mainly in the hands of the minor local authori- 
tics, who administrate areas of low rateable value. 
These small local bodies are unable, without putting an 
intolerable burden upon their ratepayers, to make their 
roads fit for modern traffic. Many of these third-class 
roads, however, bear nowadays a considerable proportion 
of motor traflic, and the heavy lorry traffic in particular 
damages them far more in proportion than the better 
made and up-to-date roads in Classes I. and II. In 
justice to the minor authorities the system of grants 
should be altered, and where they are suffering from 
a considerable amount of heavy motor vehicle traffic, 
even though it does not amount to as much as 
on the first- and second-class roads—or where the 
highway rates are already very onerous—some assistance 
should be given. These authorities through their various 
Highway Sees are beginning to feel the strain bitterly. 


The rural ratepayer in particular is not as a rule interested 
in the through traflic on the main roads ; and he feels that 
he is paying rates chicfly to assist non-local traffic, some of 
it conveying competitive traffic to and from the large 
towns, through his country road. He does not see the 
justice of this, and in addition he is paying County rates, 





. . . .  — 
which include contributions for the upkeep of r ; 
Classes I. and II. Oads in 

The whole problem of roads is one of finance rather tha 
engineering, for, given enough money, any modern ro, ¢ 
engineer can make a good road. Luckily, the cost ofr “ 
construction and repair is coming down, though it js me 
yet at anything like a pre-War figure. In many a 
nowadays, it might be advisable to urge the ir 
authorities to take up a loan for road reconstruction a 
low rate of interest, the repayment to be spread enn. 
much longer period than is at present allowed by th. 
Ministry of Health. If this were done it would ‘often 
pay local authorities to remake local roads with loea 
material in combination with bitumen, concrete, or tar 
and the consequent savings on annual repairs would 
probably go far to paying for the sinking fund for the 
redemption of the loan. Now that unemployment js 
so widespread is the very time to initiate a long loan 
policy of this kind. Moreover, the amount raised from 
motor taxation is something like two millions per anny 
more than was anticipated when that unpopular anq 
unfair system of taxing ownership only on a horse-power 
basis was instituted. It is only fair to help our weake; 
brethren first, and the small local authorities are jus, 
those that should be helped. 

It has been said that 90 per cent. of the users of motor 
vehicles are interested pt in the first- and second. 
class roads, and this is probably true to a certain extent 
when the motor users who dwell in towns are considered, 
But precisely as the body could not live if it only had 
arteries and no veins, so the economic and social life of the 
country could not go on unless all roads were available 
into every district, and the unclassified roads must be 
considered as part of the whole. 

It is all very well for urban critics, official and otherwise, 
to keep on telling us that the minor authorities should 
widen narrow lanes, improve the surfaces of their roads, 
bridge fords, and carry out all kinds of other improve- 
ments, but, as I have said, high rates added to the severe 
national taxation of to-day make this impossible, 
If small local bodies added to the existing charges 
upon the ratepayers by expensive programmes of 
road improvement they would be expelled from 
office at the next elections. In fact, there is no district 
or county councillor nowadays who has not been 
returned with a pledge of strict economy. The expendi. 
ture of local authorities on roads per £ of assessable 
value has risen from 18s. 1d. in 1910-11 to 28s. in 1919-20, 
and of cost per head of population from 103s. 6d. to 
168s, 3d. in the same period. These figures tell their 
own tale. 

There is a recent development, however, in the making of 
the modern road which should help the country districts, 
especially in the east and south of England, where imported 
hard road stone is only procurable at high prices, and 
where only gravel and soft material are available locally. 
Nowadays roads can be made on a “ one or two coat” 
system of sand or gravel mixed with bitumen or other 
binder. In some cases where the traffic is heavy it 
may be more economical to make the sub-crust of such 
a road with granite and put a thin coating of bitumen and 
sand on the top. Even when concrete is used for founda- 
tion a coat of bitumen is always advisable to prevent 
chipping and the breaking away of the edges. It is an 
interesting fact that east and south of a line drawn from 
the Humber to the mouth of the Exe in Devonshire there 
is, geologically speaking, no hard stone of the igneous 
period, like hacale or granite, for road-making, and the 
whole of this area has hitherto been in the habit o! 
importing its hard stone from outside. By the system, 
however, of using native gravels or soft stone in com 
bination with bitumen, excellent roads can be made able 
to stand up under the strain of even fast and heavy lorry 
traffic sal yet can be made comparatively cheaply, and 
bitumen, unlike tar, does not kill fish in the adjoming 
rivers. 

There is another possible reform in the present system 
of maintenance and repair by the minor road authorities 
which should eventually be carried out, and indeed might 
be made part of an arrangement whereby such authorities 
should receive a share of the produce of motor taxation 


It is ridiculous, for instance, to think that a qualified and 
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i skilled road surveyor pth seeured - a ov of £3 - ;' 
e4 a week, which is all that the smaller councils — 
than ay at present. The proper policy is for two or three or 
Toad i more rural district councils. to join naga to 
Toad employ a really first-class surveyor between them. T ney | K ROYAL EXCHA N 
iS not would then be able, not only to have the benefit of the | ¢ GE 
cases fully qualified man, but to buy on a larger scale any | @ 
Minor material needed. rhis would mean buying more cheaply, ASS URANC FE 
Lat g and in many cases a large district could share steam- = 
ver g rollers, scarifiers, and other plant. na. ; K 
y the While we see the evils of over centralization in many INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. e 
often Government depariments, there are perils in over de- Q 
local centralization, and the smaller road authorities with t) 
r tar, only a few miles of road have often unnecessarily large sa on 
vould staffs. In many cases the present staffs would be ade- () 
r the quate for double and treble the mileage and for con- | f Fire, Lire, Sea, ACCIDENT, ( 
nt is trolling many times the number of employees. Thus 2) | Moror Car, PLate Guass, (3 
loan efficiency and economy would go hand in hand, as they ‘ae tis s 
from often do, in road maintenance and repair. Whether ‘i MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, S 
‘num Parliament or the Ministry of Transport. will take any Tuirp Party, ANNUITIES, 9 
and notice of the legitimate grievances of the minor road scan ir Chea asian € 
ower authorities which I have outlined above remains to , ( 
saker be seen. Nowadays Members of Parliament representing Live Stock, BurGLary, ( 
just urban districts constitute two-thirds of the House of Lirt, Borer, MAcHINERY, x 
Commons as against the one-third who represent the EERE a, IER t 
otor country interests, and it is mainly country interests which eal ae AAD Eee te 
ond. are affected. But the present Government, at any rate, a ‘ 
tent have shown the intention of being fair not only to is 
ered, majorities but to minorities. And agricultural land and HOUSEHOLDER’S COMPREHENSIVE POLICY. & 
had yoodlands cannot bear much longer the present high- N 
f the scaled rates as well as taxes. f 
lable (7 
7. ——— \ For particulars apply to is 
vise, FINANCE—PU BLIC & PRIVATE. Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. (} 
ould [By Our Crry Eprror.] J Wee Cad ; ; KJ 
ads, THE COMING BUDGET. : est End Branch: 44 PALL MALL, S.W. I. *} 
el [To the Editor of the Specrator.] ee eT ee ® 
ible, Sin—During the next few weeks Finance will bulk | 2°22 @2@@E2SEOEQBQELELE LLL 
rpes large in Parliamentary proceedings. Already rumours eT 
of are industriously circulated as to the prospects of an 
ron) immediate further reduction in various forms of taxation, * 
trict including the Income-tax, and, indeed, to judge from these bd 
CH rumours, it might seem that the only task the Chancellor £ 
ndi- of the Exchequer had before him was to decide in 
what direction he will distribute his favours arising 








able 
-20) out of some large expected surplus. While I should be 
ay, : : i : : ‘ a) (% 
. to sorry to dash these sanguine expectations, I want in this | 
heir brief letter to suggest certain plain facts for consideration. 
Ido so, first, because it is just as well that we should not ; 


g of he indulging in impossible expectations ; while in the 












cts, second place, it is stil! more important that the one central 

ted fact should be appreciated that only by further drastic ana 

and economies can we ever expect to get any material relief 

lly. from the present burden of taxation. 4 

it” With seven weeks still to run it is impossible to forecast BE SATISFIED 

her with any degree of precision the final outcome of the 

it current fiscal year. It can be admitted, however, that > 

uch the prospects are fairly good in the sense that the Revenue t \ > 

and seems likely to exceed expectations and the Expenditure eS 

da- to fall a little below anticipations. That is a point I d 

ent will make due allowance for in finally summing up the 

an Budget prospects. 

om Turning now to the Official Estimates for the current 

ere year as a basis for considering the prospects for the new 

ous vear, we are at once faced with some awkward factors. 

the In the last Budget the estimated Expenditure was 

of £910,000,000, leaving a Surplus for the year of about Yhe 

mM, £700,000. That Surplus was only achieved, however, ees 

m- by suspending certain of the Sinking Funds—a point | / DUNLOP 

ble not to be forgotten. In the coming year the Expenditure | 

ITY promises to be increased by at least £15,000,000 for the CoO FR D 

ind service on our Debt to America, which was £25,600,000 | ; 

ing last year and will now be about £40.000,000, while, on the | Made in beaded 

. * ; . , A . edge and straight- 

other hand, it will be relieved by the fact that there will side types. 

em he no further compensation payments to be made to the 

ies Railways—an item which, in the current year, figured 

ght for about £25.000.000. Therefore, even without any 

ies further economies. it may be assumed that Expenditure 

on. will show some slight reduction, especially as there will e 

nd be a further say ing in the Consolidated Fund charges os — The Finest Cord Tyre in the World 
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owing to conversions which have taken place in the Debt 
during the year, in addition to some substantial sums 
which have actually been paid off. 

On the other hand, the reduction in the Revenue 
promises to be very substantial. A year ago, when 
reducing taxation, it was estimated that the loss to the 
Exchequer would be fully £20,000,000 greater in the 
year 1923-24 than in the one which is just closing. Again, 
as regards sales of War stores, which were estimated to 
yield for the past year about £90,000,000, the amount 
obtained up to date has only been about £40,000,000, and 
I should doubt whether, in the coming year, the estimate 
will be for more than about £40,000,000, in which case 
there is a further shrinkage of £50,000,000 in the Revenue 
as compared with last year’s Estimate to be faced. 
Moreover, allowance has to be made for a sagging tendency 
in the Income-tax, owing to the fact that it will cover a 
period of exceptionally bad trade, and a reduction on the 
previous year’s estimates of at least £15,000,000 seems 
quite probable, in which case it will be noted that there 
is a prospective reduction in the Revenue of something 
over £80,000,000, against which the visible reduction in 
Expenditure is comparatively small. Given a quickening 
of trade there may, of course, be some expansion in the 
Revenue from indirect taxation, but speaking broadly, 
it looks as though the Chancellor will have to face a 
considerably smaller amount in permanent Revenue, 
and that before ever he can begin to think about taxation 
remission he will have to concentrate upon a further 
material reduction in permanent expenditure. 

That is why such importance attaches to the Depart- 
mental Expenditure Estimates themselves, which will be 
submitted to Parliament during the next few weeks, and 
if only the public would realize that the battle for reduced 
taxation, which everyone desires, really centres around 
those Estimates there would be less vague talk about 
impending reductions in the Income-tax and greater 
determination to see that the Estimates give evidence 
of drastic economy. When once those Estimates have 
been passed by the Commons the only thing left is to find 
the necessary revenue for meeting the outlays. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the public persists in thinking that 
it is the Budget statement later which constitutes the 
battle-ground for the economists, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the battle has been lost or won weeks before, when 
the Departmental Estimates have been submitted. 

I have purposely laid special stress upon the dilliculties 
with which Mr. Baldwin will be confronted in his first 
Budget, because I am sure it is much better that the 
nation should realize the economies which have to be 
effected before any important reduction in taxation can 
become possible, and in justice to the Chancellor it has 
to be remembered that (doubtless with a full appreciation 
of the difliculties ahead) he resolutely refused at the last 
election to give any pledges about any carly remission of 
taxation, preferring rather to emphasize the need for 
further economy. 

It is quite possible, of course, that the next seven 
weeks may reveal a great saving in Expenditure for the 
current year as a result of economies effected, and the 
latest weekly return shows asurplus to date for the current 
year of £47,000,000. Even, however, if we take the 
cheerful view inspired by these figures, the fact would 
remain that to effect even a further reduction of 1s. in 
the Income-tax Mr. Baldwin would have to discover 
means for saving a full further £50,000,000 in permanent 
expenditure so as to cope with the expected decline in 
Revenue.—-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February 14th. Artuur W. Kippy. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Despite the Ruhr crisis and anxiety concerning the 
Turkish situation the Stock Markets remain remarkably 
firm. The ingathering of the taxes has imparted a rather 
firmer tone to the Money Market and incidentally has 
temporarily depleted the amount of money available for 
Stock Exchange purposes. Similarly, the reassembling 


of Parliament, which is never hailed as a bull point on the 
Stock Exchange, has rather tended to restrict dealings, 
and therefore the steadiness of prices is the more note- 





. eee. . 
worthy. The firmness of gilt-edged securities Continnes 


to be an outstanding feature, and while many reas 
might be assigned, I think that a foremost Place an 
now be given to a growing recognition of two importass 
facts. One is that during the next few years ion 
amounts in British Debt will be maturing, the other 
that a funding of these maturities into a loan carrying 
lower rate of interest constitutes one of the best dente 
for lowering the National Expenditure. In other on 
holders of gilt-edged securities are beginning to think 
about easier monetary conditions later on as a prelude t 
funding schemes. : 
* * * # 
While warmly congratulating those holders of English 
Railway stocks who have recently been recipients of 
unexpectedly good dividends, I find a disposition in son, 
quarters to criticize these distributions in the light 
such facts as the very high rates still prevailing both fy 
passengers and goods. Not only so, but in accordanes 
with agreement wages have been quite materially reduced 
during recent months owing to the alleged decline in the 
cost of living, while it cannot be forgotten that within the 
space of a little over a year something like £50,000,000 of 
taxpayers’ money has been handed over to the Railways 
in the shape of compensations following the demoblj. 
zation of the companies after the War. I am very {yy 
from asserting that these sums were in excess of just 
demands, nor does the country forget the excellent 
services rendered by the railways throughout the War, 
Nevertheless, in the post-Armistice period the travelling 
public and the trader have had to suffer considerable 
inconvenience in connexion with overcrowding and high 
charges, and the point is one which has to be borne in 
mind in relation to the present increased dividends and 
the fact that railway stocks have risen by over 50 per 

cent. within about twelve months. A. W. K. 








MATERIAL REVIEW. 


DeEcoraATED Boxes. 

Or the five decorated tin boxes submitted for our criticism 
by Messrs. Hudson and Scott of Carlisle, two are passable 
in colour and design, one is spoilt by a bad display of lettering, 
one is an interesting and successful experiment in a quasi 
Persian manner, whilst one—an arrangement in black, white 
and blue, with a conventionalized flower-piece on a black 
ground—is admirable and in a class by itself. As, with the 
exception of the least distinguished of the boxes, we are not 
aware what commodities they are to contain, we are unable 
to tell our readers where they will encounter them. Messrs, 
Hudson are, however, also responsible for a variety of trade 
labels and wrappers that show a great improvement upon 
the ordinary trade “ display printing” that we are accus- 
tomed to—so accustomed to that we have mercifully become 
almost blind to it. Such comfortable oblivion, however, 
is obviously not what the advertiser seeks to produce in the 
public, and some of Messrs. Hudson’s show-sheets are well 
-alcuiated not only to arrest attention, but also to give con- 
siderable pleasure to the eye. 

For Messrs. Jacobs’s ** Animal Biscuits ” a powerful design 
in black, blue and yellow has been adopted, whilst for theit 
*“ Variety Biscuits” a charming spangle of bright-coloured 
geomctrical figures on a powder-blue ground is delightful, save 
for the lettering, which is entirely banal and quite out of 
harmony with the sophisticated gaiety of its setting. The 
same criticism—that of poor, heavy-handed lettering—applic 
to practically all the wrappers submitted, which, seeing that 
a good type is so easily achieved, is a failure not to be con 
doned. 

An exception is the attractive yellow label for “‘ Mermaid 
Old-Fashioned Humbugs,” with flowery corners, but eved 
here the type degenerates into the sort that we associate with 
“ Exit,” * No Smoking” and “ Pull”? when it comes to the 
proprietor’s name and address. 

Messrs. Needler appear to have a conservative taste 1 
wrappers, and they no doubt know their public. ‘There %; 
however, no artistic interest in their selection. 

For their ‘ Family Assorted ” biscuits Messrs. Carr have 
a dead black cover enlivened with a brilliantly coloured bird 
and tree design reminiscent of a Chinese wallpaper, a0d 
indeed one might very well do worse than adapt some of the 
admirable old wallpaper motifs in combination with wel 
designed printing on an inserted label. 

The poster for Messrs. Jacobs’s biscuits is a most lively and 
pleasant achievement in the modern manner that will cer 
tainly attract the attention which it is its business — 

Cc. esas 
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_ 
THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


PLAYS. 


= <qswAY-—Polly . « as a om _. 8.15—2.80 
-_ ‘and on n'a pas ce que l'on aime, al faut aimer ce que l'on a.) 

' reRion.—Advertising April .. bes “wt 
- (H w film stars are boomed. An amusing satirical farce. 

iid Miss Thorndike as the brainless “ April.’’] 

s’s.—If Winter Comes . 8.80—2.80 








Sr. —% Owen Nares acts well in an adaptation of the 
. ‘strangely popular novel.] 
C ype.—The Laughing Lady .. ae .. §8.30—2.30 
IMr. Sutro’s well-acted, unconvincing comedy.] 
WixTER GarpEN.—The Cabaret Girl .. 8.0—2.15 
“rf. Leslie Henson has rejoined the cast of this light, 
~~ “agreeable musical comedy.) 
MUSIC. 
February 17th.— SouTHWARK CATHEDRAL, LONDON 
J BRIDGE oe A ed Ga 3.0 
[Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, Goossens’s Silence, Franck’s D minor Sym- 


phony, his 150th Psalm and the Bach-Elgar Fantasy and Fuque 
—the best programme of the season and no charge for admis- 
sion !] . . F 
February 17th.—WicmMore Hatt. Pianoforte Recital 3.0 
[Works by Bull, Byrd, Bach and others. Mr. Craxton can make 
the pianoforte sound like a perfected harpsichord.) 
February 19th.—QueEEN’s Hatt. Symphony Concert 8.0 
(Mr. Goossens will expound his new Sinfonietta. Berlioz’s Cellini 
~~" Overture and Brahms’s First Symphony weigh down each end of 
the programme. | A 5 
February 22nd.—WicMorr Hatz. Pianoforte Recital 8.15 
(Unfashionable music by Steibelt, Henselt, John Field and Men- 
: : 


jelssohn. We can trust Mr. Rummel to quell the most derisive 
audience. ] 
February 24th.—Go.tpsmitTi’s CoLttEGcE, NEw Cross, 


S.E. Pianoforte Recital .. <s Sea 
[As we prophesied long ago, Mr. Rummel fs at last being “ dis- 
oe ; 4 


ble playing will repay the not very 
arduous journey to New Cr 





covert His init 


LECTURES. 


February 20th.— British Musecm. Mr. Hallett on 


“The Origin of the English ” ‘<a a .- 6.30 
One of the unofficial lectures arranged by and for City men. 
Ticket 2s. each, may be had from the honorary secretary, 


G D. W hite nan, 18 Tirlemont Road, South Croydon.) 
February 20th.—LoNDON Scnoou or Economics. Mr. 
S. P. Vivian, Registrar-General, on ** Population” 5.0 
Admission free.] 
February 28rd.—Royat Instrrurion. Professor Ed- 
dington on ** The Interior of a Star ” os oo 9.0 
[By ticket from a member.] 
February 24th.—Gresuam Corircr. Professor Louis 
Brandin on ** Le ThéAtre d’Eugéne Brieux ” “ sae 
Daily (except Saturday and Sunday).—NATIONAL Por- 
TRAIT GALLERY. Official lectures, mainly on the 
subjects of the portraits on oe ee 2.15—3.15 


PICTURES. 
NaTionan GALLERY. 
before seen by the public which are now on exhibition in 
y-opened Dutch rooms at (1) Christ before Pilate, by Gerard 
rst (3679), Room X. A sombre and impressive, but somewhat 
I work. (2) A View in Delft, by Carel Fabritius (3714), 
R 1 XIT. One of fe z and dated pictures by this master. 
Int but aesthetic: unsatisfactory. (3) Fishmarket, by 
Witte (3682), Room XII. An uneven picture with some 
yassages, (4) St. Lawrence (Dutch school), early sixteenth 
century, presented by Sir Henry Howarth through the National Arts 
Collection Fund (3675), Room LX. An instructive primitive. 
GREATOREX GALLERIES, 14 GRAFTON STREET. 
{Early etchings by E. S. Lumsden, woodcuts by A. Lepére, lithographs 
by T. R. Way and by J. M. Whistler.] 
Art GALLERY, 22 OL_p Bonp STREET. 
‘its, landscapes and subject pictures by Charles Tharp that only just 


taiss the mark. | 














Fine Art Socirery’s GALLERtes, 148 New Bonn Srreev. | 


{Water-colours and etchings by the late Colonel Robert Golf. Venice and 
the eternal subjects seen with traditional eyes.] 


Bromueap, Currs AND Co., Lirp., 18 Cork STREET, BURLING- | 


TON GARDENS. 
{Annnal exhibition of the Society of Graver-printers in Colour. Crude and 
hard.] 


FILMS. 
Exrrre.—The Eternal Flame 2.45 and 8.30—Sundays, 7.45 
[N 


ma Talmadge as Balzac’s Duchesse de Langeals. She is insulted 



















es 
by a husband, who acts sup turns coquette; changes 
admiring eyes into broken hearts; succumbs to the military 
concentration of Mr. Conway Tearle, whose envenomed affec- 
tion drives her into, then enatches her from, a nunnery.] 
Leicester SQUARE CINEMA é* .. Continuous 
News items only, culled from and Pathé’s Gazettes, 
. An interesting venture whicl success. ] 
Stranp, Acar Srreet.—The Night Rose .» Continuous 
4 dreary story of the San Francisco underworld. However, Lon 
o C y is the screen’s most sinister villatn.] 
West Exp.—Be My Wife ea sa - 2 till 11 
The French actor, Max Linder, in an uproarious farce. Clever 
_ vulgarity. } 3 
SEW GALLERY.—Three Live Ghosts 2 till 11; Sundays 6 till 11 
(This film fs tactfully produced and steady in movement Anna Q, 
Nilsson, who takes the leadiug part, is intelligent and somee 


times beautiful.) 








WZ nn 
There are exceptions to every rule. When running 
down hill it is always good form to give way to the 


car coming up. The driver may be inexperienced or 
in difficulties, or he may be enjoying that thrill of pride you've 











doubtless known yourself in running up “on top. In any 
case, he would certainly appreciate your courtesy and thought ful- 
ness. It is one of those little rules which, observed, increase 


the pleasures of motoring. 


Look for No. 6 of the series. 


od ? 7 ’ - : ; 
Correspondence on these interesting s 


PRATT'S 


Fn the feller Spirit on the Road” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD. 
36, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.WIl 


- ka neited 

















LIMIT THE FEED AND 
ELIMINATE THE CARBON 
‘ 
oan | 





Buy 3 
gallons 
at a time 


and save money. 

















HE larger the container the 


cheaper the price per gallon. 
It is cheaper to buy your Wake- 
field Castrol in 3-gallon drums 
than in tins, and as safe. You get 
a sealed package just the same. 


C. C. WAKEFIELD 3 You. can keep 

& Co., Ltd., All British Firm, tt agit 
Specialists in Motor Lub 

Wakefield House, Cheapsi 


de, E.C. 2. 
Telephone: Cent 156. 
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WAKEFIELD 
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COMPANY PROSPECTUS. 








No Underwriting Commission has been, or will be 
paid in connection with the Issue. 
A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies. 


Application will be made in due course to the Committeo of the 
Stock Exchange for a settlement and permission to deal in the 
shares of the Company after letters of allotment have been posted. 








The Subscription List was opened on 16th February, 1923, 
and will close on or before 22nd February, 1923. 


THE ARGYLL QUARRY 
CO. (1923) Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908-1917). 
Authorized Share Capital - . £70,000 
DIVIDED INTO 


45,000 7°, CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREF. 
SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


25,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 











PRESENT ISSUE TO THE PUBLIC. 


45,000 7°, Cumulative Participating Pref. Shares 
of £1 each. 
10,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
15,000 of the Ordinary Shares to be allocated to the Vendors 
in part payment of purchase price. 


After the Preference Dividend has been met and 7°, also 
paid on Ordinary Shares, the remaining profits to be 
divided equally between the Preference and Ordinary Shares. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT U. MACLEOD, Shipowner, Airds Bay, Taynuilt, 
Argyllshire. 
JAMES HAMILTON, Coal and Quarrymaster, Woodside, 
Netherburn. 
W. CLEMENT GUTHRIE, Shipping Agent, Ardrossan. 
WILLIAM A. BROWNLEE, Coal Experter, 11 Albert Place, 
Stirling. 
JAMES R. SHANKLAND, Merchant, 88 Great Clyde Street, 
Glasgow. 
BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, Head Office, Edinburgh, London, 
Glasgow and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
FYFE, MACLEAN & CO., 21 West George Strect, Glasgow. 
BROKERS. 


A. J. DIXON & CO., 34 West George Street, Glasgow, 
and STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AUDITORS. 
GRAHAMS, RINTOUL, HAY, BELL & CO., C.A., 105 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
REGISTERED OFFICE. 
5 Dixon Street, Glasgow. 





he Bank of Scotland, Head Office, Edinburgh, London, Glasgow 

and Branches, are authorized as Bankers for and on behalf of the 
Company to receive applications for either of the above classes of 
Shares, payable as follows :— 

2/6 on application. 

7/6 on allotment. 

5/- on 21st March, 1923. 
5’- on 2ist April, 1923. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Tuis Company has been formed to acquire, develop, and work 
the GRANITE AND QUARTZITE QUARRIES AT KENT- 
ALLEN, LOCH LINNHE, ARGYLLSHIRE, presently leased 
and worked by the Areytt QuarRRY Co., Lrp. 

The Arcyti, Quarry Co., Lrp., was incorporated in 1919 as 
a private Limited Company to lease the abcve quarries and to 
open and develop same. That Company has concerned itself 
chiefly with development work, having expended considerable 
sums on houses, plant and machinery, railway sidings and opening 
out the quarries generally. The quarries in their present state of 
development have been valued by Messrs. Warren & Stuart, C.E., 
Glasgow, at £30,800 as shown in their Certificate incorporated in 
this Prospectus, and the Arcyrt Quarry Co., Lrp. are selling their 
whole interest to the new Company at this sum plus the value of 
finished material on hand. This sale price does not include any 
Profit or sum for Goodwill. Their object in disposing of the con- 
cern to a larger Company is to secure the benefit of what has 


already been expended, to ensure the fuller d& 
, D evel 
work already done, and to bring the quarries to full fm of the 


ition 


order to take advantage of the demand for their material i. 
in view of the present national movement to develop th which, 
the country, is expected to increase greatly. © Toads of 


DEVELOPMENT. 

With a view to the extension and further development of y 
business, and in order to obtain full advantage of the ex Of the 
already made, additional Houses, Plant and Machinery oe 
and a new Pier are required, necessitating further capital o rl 
estimated to amount to £15,800. Outlay 
The Company has at present three Railway Lo 


: , 2 adin . 
connecting with the Ballachulish Branch of the © 8 Bank; 


allander 


Oban Railway, and a small pier at Ardshiel, in Kentall n Ba 
The new Pier which is being erected further to the North “ 


point in direct connection with the Granite Quarries, Will enah) 
the Company to undertake larger orders by Sea, eapecie s 
English Ports and to places on the West Coast not mersel - 
the Railway. tins 
After the extensions which are presently contempla 
are completed there will be a full regular output Pot ge 
the quarries have direct Sea and Rail Connections the 
position of the Company is an exceptionally favourable =. 


LEASE. 

The lease of the area, which amounts to about 4 square miles 
has 11 years to run, with a further option of 20 years, ond &e 
Directors regard as reasonable the terms of the lease which = 
vide for a fixed rent of £100 per annum merging into a Lords 4 
of 6d. per ton on Granite Setts and 3d. per ton on Rubble, — 

The Company is offered more orders than can Presently 
be undertaken, and it is essential that additional machinery 
be installed, and dwelling houses crected for increased 
number of workers in order to overtake the business, 

The rights to quarry Granite and Quartzite on the Estate of 
the Ground Proprietors, the Trustees of tho late Col. J. R, y 
McAlpine-Downie of Appin, are reserved to the Company, 

The quantity of Granite and Quartzite available is prac. 
tically unlimited. 


CRUSHING TEST. 


Messrs. Lloyds Proving House have certified the wltimats 
crushing stress of the stone available as under : 
Kentallen Granite, 6-05 tons per square inch, 
Lagnaha Quartzite, 6-78 do. do. 


MARKET DEMAND. 

The demand for Granite Setts, Road Metal, Chips and Crushed 
Material for Granolithic purposes being a continuously increasing 
one, there are great possibilities for even further extensions, 

The Lagnaha Quartzite is in special favour with the Pottery 
Works in England and Scotland and there is a very strong demand 
for this part of the Company's output. Where strong Foundation 
Work and Durability are essentials the Lagnaha Quartzite is 
particularly suitable. The very large requirements which will be 
made in the immediate futuro for the further extension and 
improvement of roads and for the repairing of existing roads 
promise a big future for this side of the Company's business. 


VALUATION. 


94 Hope Street, 
GLASGOW, 2nd November, 1922. 


Messrs. ARGYLL QUARRY CO., LTD. 
5 Dixon Street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs, 
We have carefully examined the Granite 
Quarries at Lettermore and the Quartz Quarry at 
Lagnaha on the Estate of Auchendarroch, Appin, and 
we value the said Quarries as a going concern including 
the buildings, tools, plant, machinery, wagons, roads, 
railways, sidings, piers and loading banks, but exclusive 
of goodwill and stores and stocks of crushed and dressed 
stone, at the sum of Thirty thousand, Eight hundred 
Pounds sterling. 
Yours faithfully, 
[Signed] WARREN & STUART, 
M. Inst .C.E. 
ESTIMATED OUTPUT AND ESTIMATED PROFITS. 
After the extensions presently contemplated have been completed 
Messrs. Warren & Stuart estimate the output from the Quarries 
should amount to 55,000 tons per annum, and upon this output 
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alone, calculated on a conservative basis at prices less than pre: 
sently obtaining, it is estimated that the annual profits will 
amount to £15,000, which sum is more than sufficient t 
cover the preference dividend on the present issue several 
times over, and leaves ample margin for Depreciation, Reserve 
Fund and Dividend upon Ordinary Shares, etc. 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND. 
The Dividend on Preference Shares will be paid Half-Year'y 
as at 30th June and 3lst December. 


PURCHASE PRICE. 
The Company will acquire and take over the business and al! 
contracts connected therewith as at 30th September, 1922. The 
Purchase Price, including stocks of finished material at the Quarries 





stores, etc., has been fixed at £32,000, and this sum is payable 8 
to £17,000 in cash, and £15,000 in Ordinary Shares. The Vendors 
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rt QuARRY COMPANY, Lirep, and as already stated, 
1 or Profit is included in the Sale Price. 


WORKING CAPITAL. 
; of the present Share Issue will be applied as under :— 
Ti pal amount of prosent issue to the public +. £55,000 
Proportion of Purchase Price payable 
sh to the Argyll Quarry Co., 
in Cas . cea 


» the AROY 
No Goodwil 


Ltd... | a cis 
t require¢ or evelopment as 
ee) oresumt planned * oe 15,800 32,800 





Leaving for Working Capital, ete. ee oo £93,200 
——_ 
STATUTORY PARTICULARS. 

The qualification of a Director shall be the holding of 250 Shares 
+ hissown right and not jointly with any other person. The 
smuneration of Directors shall be fixed at the Annual Meeting of 
Shareholders. ; 

The minimum subscription upon which the Directors may pro- 
ceed to allotment is fixed at £25,000. 

Preference Shareholders will have the right to attend and vote 
at meetings When and so long as their dividend is one year in arrear. 

The preliminary expenses and brokerage on shares are estimated 
to amount to £2,200. These will be paid in the first place by the 
Vendors and repaid by this Company to the Vendors. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

Application for shares should be made on the undernoted form 
and sent to the Company's Bankers together with a remittance 
for the amount payable on application. Where no allotment is 
made the deposit will be returned in full, and where less than the 
number of shares applied for is allotted, the surplus will be credited 
in reduction of future instalments and any balance will be returned. 

Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Company's Bankers, Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Offices of 
the Company. A brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid upon all 
shares allotted on public application bearing stamp of Brokers 
r other Agents approved by the Directors. 

Grascow, 15th February, 1923. 





THE ARGYLL QUARRY CO. (1923) LTD. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908-1917.) 
PRESENT ISSUE TO THE PUBLIC, 
00 7 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PARTICIPATING PREFERENCE 
SHARES OF £1 EACH. 10,00) ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of 
THE ARGYLL QUARRY CO. (1923) LTD. 
(eNTLEMEN,—-Having paid to your Bankersthe Sum of £..... , being a deposit of 


6d. per Share, I/we hereby request that you will allot to me/us :— 


Giccadevoveseecess .. Ordinary Stock 
of the above issue, 

Rie Na need cabins .. Preference Stock ) 

snd I'we hereby agree to accept the same or any less amount(s) that may be allotted 
meus in accordance with the terms and conditions of the Prospectus, dated 

February 15th, 1923, and to pay the further instalments as specified in the Prospectus, 
ni I/we authorize you to register my/our name(s) in the Company’s books in respect 
of the Stock(s) allotted to me/us. 


BUPABME .cccccccccccccscesecs eeeeereces eeeeeeee errere reer 
CarMate Name OF NGM oc ciiccvvississisiscevrvesecesdness 
Please Address (in full Dice ceeeeeeseesasesessesseseeses 


WERE occ tt cece mance ree eceeesesereseeeresereseses 


distinetly. Dn ag A Se ee eee 
(A lady should state whether she is a Spinster, 





Dale... ere Cael Gn oon cee scisscecessucoerssnccesoacsane 
This Form, when duly completed, should be sent entire, with the necessary remit- 
‘THE BANK OF SCOTLAN D (He 1 Office), EDINBURGH, LONDON, GLASGOW 


and BRANCHES. 


NEGOTIABLE 
Au acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either by allotment Letter 
or return of the Deposit 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
WHICH GIVES THE EFFECT OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
IS REDUCED TO 7/9 SQUARE YARD. 

OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., W.1. Coloured Hlustration Free 

















Buy IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 

Rebinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 

Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 

prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 

absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 
ieee id <a ie Rie ae Sa a 





DENT.—Notice of Removal. 
IF The old-establiched firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
—— and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to etate that, 
SBADD-MaTE, | owing to expiration of lease at G1 Strand, W.C., 

BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS fs now TRANSFERRED to 
28 COCKS?’UR STREET, 8.W., which will in 

ve future be the Head Office; their other adJroas 


; | 
KM. THE KING. | joins 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 











Cheques should be made payable to the above Kank or Bearer, and crossed NOT ! 





ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 





Even the healthiest person is 
liable to disablement or death from 
accident. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





FORTIFY YOURSELF 


before starting out on a cold winter’s morning with a cup of 
Savory & Moore’s nourishing and delicious Cocoa & Milk, which 
strengthens the body to resist a chill by keeping it well nourished. 


Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk can be taken by all as it is 
perfectly casy of digestion. Whenever you feel tired, run down, 
or out of sorts, it will prove a wonderful restorer, and, as it only 
requires hot water, it can be made in a moment at any hour of 
the day or night. 

TESTIMONY.—“T have used your Cocoa & Milk and consider it a 
most excellent preparation, very agreeable in flavour, and superior to tea, 
especially when taken by those whose digestions are weak.” 


“Your Cocoa & Milk seems so far to agree with me. I have tried al] 
other cocoas, with more or less headache, and have been barred from a very 
pleasant, nourishing drink. I hope to continue your make.” 


Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of ali Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 143 New Bond Sty 
ondon, W’.1. 

SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
COCOA & MILK. 





ROWLAND’'S 
MACASSAR Obl 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
; THE HAIR. 
Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature pro. 


vides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in 


| @ GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
| Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, Gray’s 


Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 
SPECIAL SHOW DURING FEBRUARY 


a tre PEASANT SHOP 


98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 (nr. the British Museum), 

of “ BEGGAR’S OPERA” & “ POLLY” figures 

and book-ends, &c., from the Miravia Studio; also 
of Brittany Pottery. 


— 





ES seesrys preggo PO ge 


EVENINGS AT 5.15, 





MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30. 











lead a healthier and happier life. Settlers of good social status residen 

in the picturesque Zebediela Township, situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet, over 
looking the orchards, describe the life as “ de lightful ” Shooting, boating, tennis 
cricket ; no pioneering; plentiful and inexpensive native labour for field and house 
work; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum; taxation negligible 
Write for particles as to how an investor or settler may secure a net income © 
not less than £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of £1,350 to AFRICAN REALTY 
TRUST LTD. (subscribed capital £400 0%), 88D New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


O*AS ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE TRANSVAAL you can 





RA ANUFACTURING BUSINESS FOR SALE — £5,000. 





Manufacturing Business, established 10 years in London, with large plant of 
machinery, manufacturing specialized line of goods. Proprietor has insufiicient 
capital to cope with increasing development Good opportunity for man intereste 
in constructional and mechanical articles. Parents wishing to put their sons in 
business would find this a good investment Partucrship could be arranged or present 
owner would continue as manager.— Write to C. B., care of Hea man and Co., 


89 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. a 
QT. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
Ss FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 


For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President—The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated jn 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. E ? : 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles from 
the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 509 acres. : : 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of St. 
Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the sea, 
and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales. ; aes 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56. 
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OR SALE, Gilt-edged Security in Scholastic W orld. 
; Qualifications, Degree, £10,000. Prep. and Public School experience, 
Married man.—Apply F. C., Needes, Future Career Association, Roland House, 
Olt Brompton Road, South Kensington. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
WN ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
SALES BY AUCTION NEXT WEEK, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
FEBRUARY 19ru-20Ta.—CHOICE MODERN ETCHINGS and a Few DRAW- 
INGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, including the property of the Rey. F. H. D. Smythe, 
M.A., St. Barnabas Vicarage, Hove; of John Murray, Esq., M.P., Ewelme Down, 
Wallingford, and of Sir Robert Hudson, G.3.E., 13 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 5.W. 
FEBRUARY 21st.—PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, including the property of 
the late Lord Currie and of Walter Sheean, Esq., Courtenay Beach, Hove. p 
FEBRUARY 22Np-23np.—WORKS OF ART, comprising PERSIAN AND 
INDIAN MINIATURES, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, TEXTILES, &c., the 
woperty of Colonel Commeline ; BATTERSEA ENAME FANS AND LACE, 
FINE MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK PICTURES, POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LALN, &e., including the property of Walter Sheean, Esq., aud of G. E. Bruce Millar, 
Xsq., 28a Basinghall Street, E.C. 
On View. Catalogues may be had. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Governing Body of Newnham College give notice that they will proceed to 
the clection of a PRINCIPAL of the College, to hold office from October, 1923. 
Applications should reach the SECRETARY to the GOVERNING BODY, Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be obtained, not later 
than February 24th, 1023. 
J NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
The Council of the Durham Colleges will proceed shortly to appoint 
A LECTURER IN GERMAN, 
with an initial stipend of £300 per annum. 
Applications to be sent in by March 17th, 1923. 
For terms and conditions of appointment apply to the SECRETARY TO THE 
COUNCIL, University Oilices, 33 North Bailey, Durham. 
AP oe (32), single, with dependent, requires EMPLOY- 
MENT ; thorough commercial experience, do anything except canvassing ; 
hard worker and trustworthy.—Apply Box 1158, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
4 ee from French and German into English by 
experienced worker; quickly returned; all classes of work.—Box 1157, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
qfsSRer ean HILL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Girls 
4 Public Day School Trust).—The Council of the Trust invite applications 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. They must be delivered not later than the 
Sth March, 1923, to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 5.W. 1, 
trem whom particulars as to the form of application should be previously ebtained. 
‘The duties of the new Head-Mistresa will begin on the 19th September, 1923. Com- 
mencing salary £600 p.a. 
MVHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





ANDREW GEDDES AND JOHN RANKIN CHAIR OF MODERN HISTORY. 

The Council invite applications for this CHAIR. The duties of the Professor 
will begin, and the appointment date trom, October Lst, 1923; the stipend of the Chair 
is fixed at £800 per annum. Full particulars as to duties can be obtained on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates other than 
those who reply to this advertisement. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three Scholars of recognized 
standing to whom reference may be made and (if the candidate so desires) twelve 
copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later than April 20th, 





1923. ? Women are eligible for any office in the University. 
fp IPERARY AND SCLENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
4 SAFFRON WALDEN. 


The Committee of the above-named Institution invite applications for the position 
of LIBRARIAN. Caudidates must have had previous experience in the work and 
management of Public Libraries. 

Salary £125 per annum, plus commission, which at present amounts to £15 per 
annum, with house and rates free. 

Particulars of the duties and forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, and applications must be sent in by February 24th, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials. HUBERT COLLAK, 

40, Castle Street, Saffron Walden. Hon. Sec. 


U NIVERSLLY OF LONDON.—'The Senate invite applications 
for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF CLASSICS tenable at King’s College. 
Salary £800 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
post on April I2th, lu2s, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
VAKEEKS tor educated Women and Girls, 1UU openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d., post tree. Zhe 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openlags for girls. Price 
7d., post tre.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 
Princes Street. Cavendish Square. London. W. 1 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
NIVERSITY O F LONDON 


A Course of three Lectures in Zoology (with lantern illustrations) on “ The 
Tionomics of Marine Animals" will be given by Dr. J. H. Orton, D.Sc. (of the 
Marine Biological Association, Plymouth), at King’s College, London (Strand, 
W.c. 2), on ‘Tuesday, February 20th; Thursday, February 22nd; and Friday, 
February 23rd, 1923, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor Arthur Dendy, F.R.S. (Professor of Zoology in the University). 


Admission free, without ticket. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar, 











TT HE ARS SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Yor consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street. Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


WDATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, s.W. LL. 


AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1923-24. 

















The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June Sth, 1023, and the succeeding 
days. The scholarsiips vary in value from £20 to £3U per annum with free 
tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry April 21st, 10923. 


PARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATION 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System ; and 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, Self-Activity, Caerphilly me Educa. 


— Glamory 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. re 
Y j ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. «3 .” 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends oy “tadents 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, bi 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Net Ball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 
J PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE fos 
.., LEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, gw vi 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. K ENSINGTON Wi 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. ‘treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Faith, Ang 
ee A a haione igmende, ey information concerning Scholars). 
oan Fund and Grants irom the Board of Education, apply to the Princins we 
K. E. LAWRENCE. a 
























EASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT PUPILS 
Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Dipiomes Edinb Ls, 
Training School. “a 


O° TDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough traimn: 
equipping girls to start smail ~ Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bea - 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretical instructi 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 5 


| seeking SCHOOL in touch with WORLD’S Work 
combining high standard intellectual subjects, active participation jp useful 
pursuits—milking, dairying, poultry-keeping, driving, &c.—and training in pract 
citizenship, invited to apply ISABEL FRY, Farmhouse School, Wendover, 
of all ages. Boys to 13. Terms moderate, Health exceptional. 
JUBLIC SCHOOL MAN (married) has vacancy for PREMIUY 
PUPIL, willing to work on Rhodesian farm. Stock-raising, dairying, fry 
—Write E. 8., care of J. W. Viekers and Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.0.4 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ILTON HOUSE, ,-EADING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR UIKLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during thy 
holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary 


S': HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad, 
Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Knglisa 
Binguage and Literature, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
 P peemeeeeeee SCHOOL, KIRKBY 
WESTMORLAND. 











LONSDALE, 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DUBSON, M.A. (3t. Andrews), iate of The Ladley 
College, Cheltenham. 

Fres :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £60 per 
annum: daughters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical Fes 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships tor daughters of clerzy 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings Girth 
are prepared for the Universities, individual atteutiou being siveu to each girl wita 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


“VHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxiord. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.) 


\ YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Not less than Six Scholarships 








GIRL», 





will be offered by the Council on the result of an examinationto be held 


in May, 1923, to girls under fourteen on May Ist, 1923. All entry forms must be 
received before March 3ist, 1923.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 


rIVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—Schoo! for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder 
girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic Sclence 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleid ior Hockey and Cricket. Prep 
for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


| | tietmataapaammey 3 COLLEGIATE 












SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 
The Governors having purchased “ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage 9 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferted ® 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additfons can be carried oul. 
The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and additioud 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 
Applications for vacancies should be made at once. " 
Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department Ilus- 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. “ Towerfleld,” Annexe, Bournemouth 


HELENS, OCK]I 














i COCKERMOUTH. 
Ss BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Principal—Miss WHEELDR., 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. ] niire 


charge desired. 


ae ee? 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 





Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: ‘ Watford Cer 
ENTLEY PRIORY, STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


Situated on gravel soil 500 ft. above sea level. 

First-class Boarding School for girls from ages 10 to 19. 

A thoroughly good general education. 

Pupils. prepared for the Universities if desired. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature and Languages. 

There is a well-equipped Domestic Science Branch in which girls of 17 
specialize. 

Great attention is paid to Health and Deportment. 

Large Gymnasium, Playing Fields and Teunis Courts, where Tennis is c0a 
by professional. 


hed 





Xu particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss DE TENAC, Telephone. Bushey 
Heath 251. 
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_ HOS COLLEGE, COLWYN 


Upper, Middle, Junior and 1 Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


7 7{\HORNB RNBAN *K, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
re and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

ay a the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 

situs gies pacers ‘ 

Sp ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND ) SCHOOL, 

Ss ‘ DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. — ; 

k FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

(T.C.D.), Classical 








stress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. Tripos, 
Hcad-Mistress Cambridge. bie tenis 
ghters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, a term. 
~— Fovge all: ible for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
jlarships to the Universities. 
Sctply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


——————e = * 
{ALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
fi nd sea air. : 
ape ey A School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing fleld. 
Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 











SCHOOL, 


Jassrooms, laboratory, 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, 
— MISTRESS. 
VVERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
) SUTTON, SI RREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. ve eae 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Gakamwor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. . (F ormerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders on ly. 
FOR 


Pareoeate COLLEGE GIRLS* YORKSHIRE.— 





Three Entrance Scholarships, value £30 to £60, on the result of an examina- 
tion, to be held in June, 1923, for girls between the ages of 12 and 15. Application 
to be made before March 24th.—Full particulars may be obtained irom the 
SECRETARY, Harrogate College. 


7100D EDUCATION and 








HAPPY HOME for GIRLS and 

J little BOYS. Miss DENNY, B.A., Camb. Maths. Tripos. Moderate fees, 
including gymnasium, dancing, drawing, music. Entire charge if parents abroad, 
thorough preparation for larger schools. Near Clifton Downs, subscriber Zoological 
Gardens. “12, Beaufort Road, Cliften, Bristol. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
MORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT. — Boys’ Preparatory 
School; 11 acres grounds. Since June, 1921, 7 scholarships, 1 R.N. cadet- 

ship. Games carefully coached Entire charge if parents abroad 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICE R,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 

13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 

with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated dese ription of life at 

the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,’’ 21 Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1 


Te tr SCHOOL. 





Ss -holarships Examination | on June 


Sth, 6th and 7th, 1923. One Scholarship of £100 p.a., one of £80 p.a., and 
one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption 
from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition. Kutry forms, 

"W 


&e., of intending can ndid lat vist reach the. Head-Master on or before May 19th, 
1923.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Tonbridg 

BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
F Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
uildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
towing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Head-Master. 








, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, 


Schol Scholarshi ps, March Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., 





en ELLY COLLEGE TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council, Maguifl Icent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master H V. PLUM, M.A. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for 


sea, laciug Dart 








BB ar ME. BOYS 





aged 11-18 years, Est oA ished 1889 The first of the New School Movement. 
Lxcelient { Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
; iy mind there is no br ighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholn G. STANLEY HALL 


Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 


For terms, &c., apply to the W AR DE N, 
Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., 
28 Fitz George Ay nue, W. 14. 








Rosle SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
BOYS bet n the ages of 12 and 14 on March ist next value from £90 a 
d by Examination beginning March 6th, 1923 s0ys 
Apply the Bl RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


BROADSTAIRS.—Pre reparatory 


Boys received irom the age of 7 to 14.— 





year downwards, will be award 
xamined at Rossall ar | | in J London 


Ss" EDW ARDS | SCHOOL, 
for the Public Schools and Navy 
HEAD-MASTER,. 
IRC HINGTON HOUSE, BIRCHINGTON, THANET.—Pre- 
AY para t for Public Schools and Dartmouth.—For prospectus, apply Mr. 
5. G, WEST, ib.A. (Oxon) 


t Prospectus ap} 
Socemmematieeein a 








—S===: 





FOREIGN. 
IND: LAUSANNE. 


Girls. General education, sports. 


Riante Rive Home Finishing 
English references,— 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


(J RADUATE rece ‘ives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
T Park) three or four Girls B E YOND SCHOOL AGE desiring supplementary 









educa tudy circles in every :y economics, literature and other subjects, are 
Open t nog-res Wr te + fg oe c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for W for Women ‘1 ley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 








Bt AC KW ARD ‘BO OYS: S coac ache <1 by a system of mental training, 
: means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Exce lent’ lso for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
GRIERSON over 20 years ago,—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Uxted, Surre= 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 


has proved an en ee aid to defective hearing. Appointme nts made.— 
Address 125n St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


K LOCUTZiION.— Be CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a broc hure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Artic ulation, Rec iting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils “include PARL [AMEN ‘WRY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preac hera, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville — London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. ‘They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


a ee 





Information and 
advice can be _ ained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

‘ e Scholastic Agents, 

r UTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for free booklets ““ON THE CHOICE OF A 


{AREERS. 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


‘YCHOOLS ror BOY AND IRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be | 
. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 
me id. 2. Central 5053 








carefully considered 











AUTHORS, Laatste teeny &c. 
if ONALD MASSEY, ITERARY 
Good Stories, & &e., » required. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


AGENT. 


Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 





{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, re: oes 
Tilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, $ S.W. 





A UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly typed, 
words. Carbon -— 8d. extra, 
N. 


JACKSON, Ferndown, Dorset. 


ls. per 1,000 








: AUTHORS.—Author, invariably favourably reviewed, 
assisted by M.A. in touch with managements, reads playwrights’ MSS. with 
also literary MSS. view publication. Work reported on within 


view to production ; 
HANNAY GRANT, 32 Trebovir 


one month. Extensive critical review if required. 
Road, 8.W. 5. 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and 
i publicity work. Fither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time Write 
for particulars and free lessons to (Dept. Hi2z2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 
1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 
GEAR .CHES at British Museum, 
, undertaken. Moderate terms.—Box No. 1153, the 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





tecord Office, Somerset House, 


Spectator, 13 York 


TAVYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 
, per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monk tis boro’, Bucks. 


FEXRANSLATIONS (seven languages), Literary 
ing, Proof Reading by University Woman.—Miss MACKENZIE, 








Research, Index- 
7 Phoatx 
“ige Mansions, W. 6. 

JARRISTER’S DAUGHTER does Legal and General | Type- 
Authors’ MS. promptly returned. 10d, per 1,000 words. Pupils 
Miss Phillips, New Haw, Weybri ion 





writing. 
reccived. Shorthand taught, Terms moderat 








TOURS, &c. 


| aaa TE SOCIAL TOURS. Established 1900, 


First-class. 


Accompanied throughont March 13th “ rocco by motor. March 13th: 
Algeria-Tunisia (mystic Wonderland of North Afri Later : 4 lv, Spain, Norway 
Sweden, India.-—N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S5., 159, Auc kland Road, 5.1. 19. 

HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
JRNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


seautiful position on West 
dent Physician (M.D.). 


T BOURNE! 
Lf Comfe wuts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Cliff overlooking Bay aud Pines. Massevrt, Masseuse; Resi 
Telep,: 341 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
eS oe 
J “MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. din 40 shades 
in 24, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 


White Lead. 
Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11 


We XLSH LAMB, dressed Chickens, and newly-laid Eggs in 

large or small quantities, delivered to any part of the country at prices inclu- 
sive of all packing and transit charges——-BRANAS POULTRY FAKM, Llandrillo, 
Merionethshire. Kstablished 1906. 


EAL LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
a Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars. 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 











—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork, 
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ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

ist or send garments for free estimate. —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 Dalston 1580. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, London, 


"Phone : 





£2 2s. 
W.1. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7a. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not ‘accepted, parcel returned 
ers free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
ey guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
List (gratis) 


Rerorep INNS.— Ask for Descriptive 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by tho People’s Refreshment House 





Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and _Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, postiree,from HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, She field. 


if ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLU STRATE D Booklet — de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratiord Place, Oxford St.,W. 1. 














G W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable" for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 





THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
(For Mutual Life Assurance) 


under its 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £77,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON ; 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 








BRAND'S 


AISAUCE 


atate tonic and digestive 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL ~ 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE opricg 


Asects .. ae ae oe 
Annual Income 


£47 ,006,Co0 
£6 ,750,C00 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the a 

it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually am ait pac 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most string: ut pt icy 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination.of a iow ex aad 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality ex: waren sy 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the | eae 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to iave stigate = 








claims, 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, F.c. 4. 
W. C. Fisrrr, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
OMAR AN EAN SEM EP REO EAR AAR EARS AEy MUD rEsRnsd a: ae 
~ 
HE “J.D.” Light- Tou MOTOR 
weight Motor - BIcycyz 
Bicycle provides the m DE een 
easiest possible link 


and the 
golf course 
You can tour 
You ride in 
position as on a 


between the home 
railway station, 
or the shops. 
on it too. 

the same 






bicycle. The control in Special Features : 
traffic is perfect. The p Pingh Teeeeninten Ate 





Geiesieemcameainaoamaaamnaamna in ineane 


Sel ie et eh tt hel ie 


mechanism is simple. You p seee poe nr ad "ee, my 
will be proud of it in any Lngioe, nei 5? mm, 
company. It weighs only rail mpc: 
a De ny ia “a areat Betta 
90 Ibs. £35 rt = = 
Designed & manufactur: 
FL leh deh del del leet os Oa BORG FR yg Er aay stars, 
49 Victoria Road, ae Famoi 25 yea 
Willesden Junction, Bowden Vi re Ll is M areTs 
London, N.W. 10 “Bh ONDON ** 8 Ww Wir 




















THE 


BLENHEIM AUCTION GALLERIES 
AND ESTATE OFFICES, 


SAMUEL WALLROCK AND CO, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street, W. |. 


Telegrams: 


“ Wallrock, London.” 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


THESE GALLERIES ARE UNIQUE, 


and form what is unquestionably 


The Ideal Medium 


for the realization of Antique and Modern 
Furniture, Works of Art, China, Pictures, 
Silver, Jewellery, &c 
Unequalled Display. Comfort for buyers, 
resulting in Maximum Prices. 


Town and Country Houses and Flats. 


Furnished and Unfurnished. 
West End Shops and Business Premises. 


Mortgages arranged on properties, reversions, etc. 
Valuations for all purposes. 
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ROLLS - ROYCE 


Some Expert Opinions Concerning the Post-War 40/50 h.p. Rolls-Royce 













“ Toujours fa premiere.” —Le Temps. 
“A very, very wonderful machine.” —Evening News. 
“The Rolls-Royce is absolutely superb.” —Daily Express. 
“A perfect assembly of perfect components.” = —Country Life. 
* Built to a plan which has never ceaszd to progress.” —Spieve. 


** The public are satisfied that the Rolls-Royce is perfection.” 
—Belfast News-Letter. 


*No Rolls-Royce has yet been taken off the road as dead, 
or worn out, or fit for the scrap heap.” Motor News. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 1 


Telegrams : Telephone : 


Seo 
Ce el be dee be te 


= 

> = 

3 = 
22 & 


we 


wccy, London, 

















Mayfair Go4o (4 lines 



































“TRE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD 


Now 
d. 


has just been made, the price of the full-sized 
(old 103d.) bottle being now only gd. At 
this price it is more easily than ever the 
most economical sauce you can possibly buy. 







There are 2,400 drops of concentrated sauce 
in every bottle h to make all the 
meals of a family delicious for weeks. Buy 
a bottle at the new price to-day. 


BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS 














GOODALL, 





























a tte a ee 


Do as your | Dentist does- 


-OLYNOS 


DENTAL CREAM 


~~ 

T° PUBLISHERS. — Short Story, “The Mutual Moment,” \y ILL a Reader of the Spectator send his copy, when a week 
slightly psychological (15,000 words), will be sent on approbation upon old, to a Missionary in China ?—Communicate with Rev. J. L. SWALLOW, 

8 Cranley Gardens, Wallington, Surrey. 











God "Sor cleaning Silver. Electro Plate oo) 


oddard’ S| 
Go Powder 


Sold west eres 6G V- 26 &46 























— 























“dues'.—Addres§ Miss THIRZA WAKLEY, " Moonmoor, Cacrphilly, Glamorgan. 
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Will you help to save these ? 


The situation is appalling. 


Recent cables say : 
“ Refugees arriving daily by wagon or afoot. 
Freezing weather prevails. Numerous cases 
frozen feet. They are fed hot soup and bread 
from Relief feeding stations established along 
roads, primarily for orphans, but now extended 
to all.” 


Another :— 
“Bad weather delays convoys from interior. 
Have 2,500 orphans for next ship.” 


Other reports are of similar serious import. 


A newspaper cable says :— 
“The children are dying like flies.” 


Please help to alleviate 
this alarming condition. 


REFUGEE FUND. 


At the office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, 


Hon. Relief Commissioner. 


358Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


No expenses for office rent or salaries. 

















IF YOU WERE BLIND 


how many of your present interests would be left to 
you? You would be in a terrible and strange world, 
alone in complete darkness, unable to see the faces of 
your friends, unable to join in their work and play, 
unable to look upon the beauties of nature and ar 
unable to read, to write, to find your way alone. Cap 
you imagine a more complete state of utter loneliness ? 


Add to this poverty and ill-health, and you will he 
able to form some idea of the great majority of the lives 
of over 40,000 blind men and women and children—yo, 
fellow-citizens in England and Wales alone. Will yoy 
not after the realization of this fact do every vil yo le 
thing in your power to help to relieve them ? 


You can do so at once by sending a donation—eyep 
the smallest will help—to the National Institute for the 


Blind, the sole object of which is the care and relief 
of the blind of this Country. By relieving the poor, 
by the publication of Braille books and music, by the 


provision of special apparatus, by the maintenance oj 
Homes and Hostels, by guz irding the interests and pro. 
moting the welfare of the blind in every possible way— 
such are the means by which the National Institute 
endeavours to render the lot of the sightless as h: appy 
and normal as it would be 


IF THEY COULD SEE 


National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 
Hon. Treasurer : G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Secretary-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


All preston: Should be addressed to the Hon, Ti 
Dept. S., 224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 




















A GOOD WORK IN SCRE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £10,900) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons - THEIR es ey THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - Cc & MaLovEx, Esg., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman - . . - - H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - Howson F. Devitt, Eso. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Warten and Henry G. Coreranpn. 





Cheques, ete., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


















4 Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


9 e 
Jeyes’ Fluid 
should be used in every household. 
JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 


64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contracters to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


other Government Departments 


























ZS 


will pay our bill for Bread and Flour for one day. Name your 
day and send your gift to help the 300 orphan boys and girls 
now in our care. Orphans are received from all parts of the 


country. Annual Report and Accounts from the Secretary on 
application. 
President : 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasu 
The Rt. Hon. LORD MARSHALL, Px. ECV. 
Mr. FRED ry ROBINSON, A.C.LS. 


THE GRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL AND 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, 
73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 














LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


may be 
RCBBED JF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free ¢ 
Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOGK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required 


Please send? 
annually 





z —————- A REALLY HIGH-CLASS ———= 
WINE FROM THE woop | 


exceptionally fine value at 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles 


MATTHEW GLOAG & 


54 /- | 


by 


SON, | 


post. 








__ 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. —_—! 
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THE TRAGEDY OF GREECE. 
Nowasrry.“ WOO WILL HELP MB TO SAVE THESE?" 


(Me. Punch veep enrnestiy ontrasts his readers, whose genorosity he has so 
from Sinyrna, Constantinople and 


joment, to the Greek refuge 
st beyond telling. Ho begs 
the opposite page, whoro addresses 


Deteiemteiien ai 











PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI,—Jaxvary 31, 1923. | 





Thrace, wh 
ttention to the statement of facts 
» given to which help may be sent.) 


the kind permission of the Proprietors of “PUNCH.” 











tested to send help, at 
hung 


nm © exposu 
Lmpes) War BR 
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It is imperative that the English public, never slow 
to help where the need is understood, should have a 
fuller knowledge of the unspeakable sufferings of the 
Greek refugees, numbering at least a million, mainly 
women and children, who have been driven out from 
Smyrna, or have fled from Constantinople and Eastern 
Thrace, and are now on the mainland or the islands of 
Greece, homeless and destitute and dying. Many 
thousands have already died; and for the living, to the 
pains of hunger and exposure—most of them have 
only the summer clothing in which they escaped— 
are now added the horrors of epidemic disease. In 
consequence of this outbreak and because any addi- 
tional demand for food and shelter is beyond its power 
to satisfy, the Greek Government has forbidden the 
landing of further refugees unless some foreign 
organisation will agree to assume the responsibility of 
caring for them. 

The Imperial War Relief Fund, in conjunction with 
the Save the Children Fund anl the Friends’ Relief 
Committee, is making “‘ an All-British Appeal for the 
Near East."" These Associations are at present feeding 
twenty thousand children and fifteen thousand adults 
in Athens, the Pirzeus, Salonika and elsewhere under a 
staff of Englishmen. But they are in desperate need of 
more money for dealing with these appalling conditions. 





Urgent Appeal. 


It ought to be impossible that any blame which may 
be laid upon the fatal ambitions of a former Greek 
Government should be allowed to weaken the force of 
this appeal. Indeed, if it is true that our late Ministry 
encouraged these ambitions, then, however little 
approval of such a policy may have been shown by the 
public, this constitutes a moral claim upon us for the 
relief of these innocent victims. For the rest, it is a 
pure matter of humanity, into which no question of 
politics or the ascription of blame should be suffered 
to enter. To quote the words of Lord Robert Cecil, 
President of the Executive Council of the Imperial War 
Relief Fund, “It is the stark appeal, from a depth of 
hopelessness and suffering well-nigh impossible to 
envisage, of one fellow-being to another.” 


Our susceptibilities, as the appeal points out, may 
have been blunted by the mass-figures of the Great 
War, and we need to use a little imagination if we would 
picture individual distress; the misery of little 
children searching for the mothers they have lost: the 
desolation of mothers who have to watch thei: little 


children die. 
The tragedy grows swiftly, and our help, if it is 
not also swift, will for many thousands come too 


late. . . . PUNCH. 


DONATIONS should be sent to 


The Hon. Treasurer, 


IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND, 


87 General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief 
Committee in the All-British Appeal. 


The cartoon and appeal have now been issued as a leaflet, copies of which will be sent on receipt of a postcard to 
the above address. 


(Registered under the War Charities’ Act, 1916.) 
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: = THOS. COOK & SON’ 
PROGRAMME 
“ EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS 
AND 


»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


oa MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 
. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 

d Persian Gulf. 
Madras and Calcutta. 


._ 
Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 


Japan ; io tralia. 

4. —— on ~~ Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

| d South Africa 

h 6. si to Queensland. 

| 6. London (cargo) and Sout thampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Auantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 

| Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

} 8. London (one «lass only, third class rates) to Aus- 

: tralia via Cape of Go Good Hope. 


1, 2,3, 4 & 5—For P; . F&O, Hous, 1.16, Cosa 
Nos. 246 or Passage, ry on 











eer ee LETT evE rr rvYOVITeT TYE TTNVTRTTYT TTY INTIVEVONTRE WYTTERCIIVED TTT Ot ECE COO Sn ee 
eS 
cee 
° 
Brg 


W.1. Freight or 
B.L. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St.,Londos, E.C.3. 3B. f px 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St.. London, E.C. 8. 
No. 6-1. B. Westray & Co, Lad. 138, St., London, EC. 3, 
= ame, as above. 
Me. 1. Uaiee SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & 0. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. and for Vancouver 


Service, am: y Offi-e of Canadian Pacific Railwa: 
| Mos P 80. ‘Branch Lins, 32, Lime Street, London, E-C. 3, or P. & 0. 


House as above. 
Paris (All “houles, Société Francaise, P. @ O., 
des Capucines. 


41, Roulevard 


' 


TYTYTTT STITT 















































TOURS IN SUNNY LANDS” 


FREE ON REQUEST. 
SELECT ESCORTED TOURS 
spending 
ety IN ROME (21 days’ tour) £42 0 9 
STER IN NICE (10 days’ tour) ... £45 0 9 
EASTER IN SEVILLE (20 days’ tour) . - £9 09 
OTHER EASTER ESCORTED TOURS. 
Providing Travel: Good Hotels: Drives: Courier, 
PARIS pa Pr ane £5 5 0 
BRUSSEL ae £7 7 0 
YPRES BATTLEFIELDS «as 632 23 6 
HOLLAND we @se i2 6 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS 


POPULAR TOURS. 
INCLUSIVE. INEXPENSIVE. 
Providing travel tickets, meals cn route, hotel accommodation, and 
local ekhension by auto-car or other conveyance to the Principal 
Resorts, including 
The Battlefields of France and Flanders. 
Continental Seaside Holiday Resorts. 


THE RIVIERA. ART ae AND. 
T 


ITALIAN LAKES. TALY & SICILY. 
ALGERIA & tea SPAIN & MOROCCO, 
BALEARIC ISLE OCEAN VOYAGES 
CORSICA, PYRENEES. 
EGYPT & PAL ESTINE. 
Etc., ete. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By S.Y. “METEOR” (3,613 tons), 
Sailing February 27th, March 29th, April 27th. 
Titustrated descriptive booklet free. 
Ordinary passages booked to all parts at official rates. 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES, 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. Foreign money supplied 
and exchanged. Baggage insured, stored and forwarded 
RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 

ADVANCE. 
Apply : 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES 














DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SW to SWITZERLAND. 


15 days - 16 Guineas. 
ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 


A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
23 Guineas. 
EASTER IN PARIS - £7 19s. 6d. 


Leaving London March 29th and returning from Paris on 
April 3rd. 
Providing Second Class Travel Ticket, Room and all Meals whilst 
in Paris, transfer to and from Hotel in Paris, Motor Tour 
round Paris, Motor Tour to Versailles, Sightseeing Fees, all Tips, 
and Services of a Conductor. 
; SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 
Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Islands, 


&e., &e. 
For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


64 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 











COINTREAU 






Exclusively prepared and shipped 
‘*Extra Dry for England.’’ ser NECK 
LABEL 
The Liqueur which goes best with 
the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a well ordered dinner. 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchants} 


and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd., 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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The Emergency Meal The Man’s Shop at 


1 Profesional or busines pee wo = 1 SI RIDGE’S 


sometimes through pressure of work or 


lack of appetite miss a regular meal find Famous « OPTIMUS ” Underwear 


OU can still buy “ Optimus” 
Underwear at the old prices, 

in spite of the rise in price of wool. 
By carefully watching the market 














: 0 | we anticipated the present advance 
) } in prices and bought large quantities 
we fogy That is why you can 
still buy “ Optimus ” garments at 
; ‘ the old prices. ‘* Optimus ” wool 
an admirable substitute—a complete food Fed sell tate potholes _ 
. : : | § s partic ors 
beverage—very easily digested whilst to an increasing number of dis- 
- F h . ° ° . criminating men since 1909, so we 
rich in all that is required to maintain can confidently recommend it for 
: . : its softness to the skin and its 
strength and vitality. It is at _once dependable wearing qualities. 
palatable, satisfying and sustaining. Careful washing will not shrink it. 
| aA k PI k Prices for average Men's sizes : 
ad Easy to make. leasant to take. SUMMER WEIGHT. 
cipal Your Chemist stocks it 








VESTS. / 
, "Price, each 1 6) ” 
ANTS. 
Di Price, a pair 1 7/6 
IRAWERS. 
Price, a pair 1 7T/- 
WINTER WEIGHT. 
VESTS. 
, Price, each 1 7/- 
ANTS. 
_ Price, a pair 18/6 
IRAWERS. 
= “<i . y r, gs Price, a pair 18/- 
ex S=_ & ESS Z | | EXTRA HEAVY WEIGHT, 
i wh We ==> ‘ Vig Z ; | VEst's, 
Son - = E J ; Price, each 1 9/- 
<— 2 = » Ss ~“ Fi »ANTS. 
a ’ on Price, a pair 20/6 
IRAWERS. 
Price, a pair 20/- 
When ordering by post please state 
height, chest and waist measure- 


ments.—Ground Floor, New Build- 
ing. 


in tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 


Write for a sample sent post ( 
free upon afplicat to C " 


Allen &Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 











Setrripge ano Co., Lao., London, W.1. 
"Phone: One Gerrard 


POVOEVUANEGONEDSOGUOSEED SUA UREOUNEEEEECETUET SET DGAG EECCA EEE ET 










































P P j SH, 
Random Jottings of 4° | Z 
( 7 9 j { . 4 
| Pe ae 4 * in CARRS 
he Pen Philosopher: QQ q | : 
WES $6 4 
Vx H 7 
Wy 4 
\) } 99 ; 
ng Pom! LE 
c- a 
.| 4 i . Z 
\ Ny! 
A No. 2. a BISCUITS Ls 
fs ON MAKING NOTES. voi are a delightful com- en) 
= . a a famous nae when he was in \y py bination of crisp flaky os 
is bath, and immediately leapt out to put 1t on record. i. ° ‘ 
Ideas are born in strange places, and at strange times, 4 ; biscuit and real cheese ; \¢ 
and the World must have lost much that was weil worth i | of most delicate and ol he 
preserving through lack of the necessary steps to make \ i, . Be tes 
H permanent. mete Y refined flavour. They are Pa 
ne habit making notes is one we should all cultivate. . . ro AN 
The fret sascuiiy te a W: Pa Ideal Rel nag cog i ideal for luncheon or oP 








dinne’t. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


jotting down and pre rving those fiashes which may Vy 


! 

y 

/ | 

n : 1 4 | 
undoubtediy the most ‘nt writing implement for Y] f 
prove to be the forerunners of a masterpiece.’ eli 


| Se SS SE. 


Made only by 5; rey 
CARR&CO.L®2 fy 4) 
CARLISLE 








The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip-Cap. 
\ Three Types—‘‘Regular” Nibs in great variety to 

type from 12/6; “‘ Safety” suit all hands. Every Pen 
type and “ Self-Filling fully guaranteed 





a 














type from 17/6. Clip-Cap Of Stationers and Jewel- 
4/- extra. In Gold and lers. “The Pen Book” 
‘ Silver for Presentations. sent free on request. 
L. G. Sloan Ltd., The Pen Corer Kingsway, ioncdon. 
J Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 
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| Cigarette | 





eo 
| Perfe 
1} 10 tw 0, | Lertection 
20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 


There is no better Cigarette. 


| PLAYER’S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 











| 
| 100 
| 
| 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS' FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 

| same quality. 

NH JOHN PLAYER 8&8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 

i Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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What is Your Opinion on the 
e ae 
Occupation of the Ruhr? 


Judgment must be founded on knowledge, anj 
for a comprehensive grasp of essentials Mr. Fj, 
Barker's books are invaluable at the present time, 


MODERN GERMANY : 


Its Rise, Growth, Downfall and Future. “Much usesy 
o. A ° . . . ny 
information is contained in these pages.”—Spectator. Sixth 
Edition. Entricly re-written and greatly enlarged, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF GERMANY. 


“The naked truth about the Hohenzollern and his subjects". 
—Referee. Second Edition. Very Greatly Enlarged, 12s, ne, 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP. 


The Great Industrial and Financial Problems Arising from 











15s, net, 


the War. Second Edition, very greatly enlarged. 16s, ne 
GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN : 

The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, ap 

Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. Secon; 

and Enlarged Edition. 15s, net 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF BRITISH 
STATESMANSHIP. 


“Mr. Barker is always well informed, and all that he says js 
worth attention.”—The Times. y 


Second Edition. 12s. net 
BRITISH SOCIALISM : 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and 
Proposals. Mf 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


COTTE 


ee 
1 TAC 

















‘Par Abel Chevalley 
LE ROMAN ANGLAIS DE NOTRE 
TEMPS 


Tarires prs MATIFRES. ; 
T 1an anglais avant le XIXme siécle; Le roman anglais au 
siecle; L’ige de Victoria et Page d’Edouard VII.; Samuel 
t son influence; Henry James et le roman psychologique; 
xement du roman anglais depuis trente ans; Les Régionalistes; 
q grands romanciers contemporains; Les romanciétres 
> depuis George Eliot jusqu’’ la guerre; Les Jeunes; Le 
.vman anglais depuis la guerre. 
Times : Brilliant. 
Observer : Brilliant. 
Nation and Athenacum : The best book on the Modern 


English Novel. 
8s. 6d. net 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 


London, E.C. 4. 
































Behind the Shut Door. 


The Experiences of an 


Asylum Patient 
By R. GRANT-SMITH. 

With an Introduction by Dr. MONTAGU LOMAX, 
M.R.C.S., Author of “The Experiences of an Asylum 
Doctor.” 5s. 

“We are convinced that there is overwhelming reason for an 


impartial, immediate, and thorough investigation into the administra- 
tion of public and private lunatic asylums.’’— Spectator. 


The Experiences of an 
Asylum Doctor 


With Suggestions for Asylum and Lunacy Law Reform. 
By MONTAGU LOMAX, M.R.C.S. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Cloth, 6s.; Paper, 3s. 6d. 
“The most reasonable and clear statement of the case against 
asylums.”’—Spectator. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





** Modernism ”’ 


“A DIFFERENT GOSPEL 
WHICH IS NGCT ANOTHER GOSPEL” 
examined by ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 
FOREWORD ON SCIENCE AND MIRACLES, 

by F. A. DIXEY, M.D., F.R.S. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr.° Champneys has brought together in a cheap volume a great ded 
of weighty argument, most of it excellently put.”—Church Times. 

“With much scholarly insight, and with perfect fairness and courtesy 
Mr. Champneys controverts the chief Modernist views ie tee ee 
exposes their weak places in argument and the fallacies of conclusions 
drawn, and_ shows himself a doughty champion of the doctrines that art 
assailed.”—Methodist Recorder. 

“A suggestive little volume.”—Daily Tele 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy, 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &€ 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 


“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a reyelation.”—7 he Guardian. 





raph (Books of 1922). 


W.C.2 








“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 











OOKS.—Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new 
copies, 63s. for 22s.; Mount Everest, The Reconnaissance, Edit. de Luxe, 

only 200 done, £5 5s.; 1922, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, 10s. 6d.; Pater’s Works, 
Plato and Platonism, 6s.; Miscellaneous Studies, 6s.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 64.; 
The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbolism and 
Metaphysic (of great interest just now), post free, 23.; Brugsch’s Egypt under the 
Phafaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 303. ; Palestine Illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.; W ho's 
Who, new 1922, 22s. post free; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 12 vols., £6 15s. ; Gautiets 
Works, “ Mad de Maupin,” &c., 12 vols., Edit. do Luxe, £5 10s.; Punoh, fine set, 














156 vols., 1841-1919, £24; Irving’s Book of Remarkable Criminals gs. : 100,000 Books 
| in stock.—EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookshop, John here 


Bright et, Birminghaa, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


Messrs. DM" 
APOLEON AND THE 
LOUIS N RECOVERY OF FRANCE. 
1848-1856. 


By the Rev. F. A. SIMPSON, Fellow and Dean of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


Ryo. 21s. net. 





© The latest period which, in the revolution of the ages, is now gradually 
he historian’s searchlight is the middle part of the nineteenth 
f this period Napoleon III. is the central figure. The appear- 
yy instalments, of a first-rate history of this man and his work is 
re a peculiarly important addition to our best historical literature. 
accomplished its author will occupy a very definite position 
"Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in The Spectator. 
as well as a scholar. a volume that 
id be read with pleasure and profit by anyone in love with human 
English language. . . . Mr. Simpson occupies a proud 
We have among us schoolmasters, journalists, and 
Mr. Simpson is one of the very few living English- 
honourable title of Historian.”"—The New 





therefore 
When the work ts 
among English historians. 

“Mr, Simpson is an artist 
shou 
psychology or the 
put responsible position. 
buffoons in plenty, but 
men who can boldly claim the 


Statesman. 


MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION. 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Currency and Credit.” 


evo. Qs, net. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
Vith Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Fourth Impression. 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, 
Crown 8yo. 6s. net. 
Fourth Impression. 











Fourteenth Thousand. 





Dean of St. Paul's. 


Seventeenth Thousand. 





———— 


Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent, 
1923. 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND 
PUBLIC RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manchester. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of London. 
Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
MEMORIES OF TRAVEL, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph:—*“ This book should be certain of 
finding a wide circle of appreciative readers.” 





ALFRED MARSHALL. 

MONEY, CREDIT, & COMMERCE. 
3y ALFRED MARSHALL, Author of “ Industry and 
Trade,” “ Principles of Economics,” etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Yorkshire Post:—* Mr. Marshall has, with the full 
advantage of his long experience and ripe years, pro- 
duced a book which will be of lasting help to those who 
wish to learn the real meaning of the springs of modern 

commerce and industry.” 





HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN 
EMPIRE. From the death of Theodosius I. to the 


death of Justinian (a.p. 395 to a.p. 565). By J. B. BURY, 
Regius Professor of Modern History, and Fellow of 
King’s College, in the University of Cambridge. 
With Maps and Plans. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 





ANGLICAN ESSAYS. 

A Collective Review of the Principles and Special 
Opportunities of the Anglican Communion as Catholic 
and Reformed. 

By the ArcupisHorp oF ARMAGH, Key. R. H. Murray, 
G. G. Covu_ton, ARCHDEACON Paice Cox (Editor), 
ARCHDEACON THoRPE, Rey. CHARLES FE. RAVEN, ARCH- 
BISHOP LOWTHER CLARKE. 8vyo, 12s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. 
By FOUR 
Campbell—E. L. 
Svo. Os. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











Ackerley—A. z. 
Kendon). Crown 


| Bowes é& Bowes. 


AUTHORS (J. R. 
Davison—lI*. H. 

















Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human hapriness and the foundation of civilization 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it in the 
spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during 
the last few generations. 





Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the intri- 
cacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that people 
have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live in a 
diferent age, and the cry “ give us light” is being raised by those 
troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 

Fhe two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(the Standard Volume of Birth Control) and 


The REALITIES of MARRIAGE 


(a Complete Guide to Marital Problems), 
6/9 each, post free, or both for 12/6. 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 

Tre Srectator says : “ Particularly sensible and helpful. ‘The Realities 
of Marriage’ 1s the best book of this sort which has come to our notice.” 


Send now Cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd., Dept. 182, 


19/21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 


ree 


OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 
Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new condition 
& first published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogue 


eee request.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 65-57 Wigmore 
’ . 
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NOW READY 3 
‘ THE COMPLETE POEMS ' OF < 
re ALICE MEYNELL, one volume ie 
@) including the posthumous volume of (m 
s “Last Poems” as well as all the * 
x} previously issued poetry. With a * 
*) portrait in photogravure, 6s. ® 
x) Also 250 copies om large handmade paper at 18s. % 
Pad 


THE LAST POEMS OF ALICE 
MEYNELL are issued simultaneously 
in a separate volume, costing 3s. 6d. 
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PROSE VOLUMES by Mrs. Meynell are 
ESSAYS (Selected edition), 7s. 6d., 


Ad 


tL 


and HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY 
Z (critical studies in English literature), 6s. : 





Other standard volumes in Belles-Lettres 
are: @]G. K. CHESTERTON’S Poems, 6s. 
@.rrRaAncis THOMPSON'S Collected Works 
in three vols., sold singly, price 7s. 6d. 
each. @ SELECTED pPorEMS of Francis 
Thompson, 7s. Q,THE FLOWER OF 
PEACE, by Katharine Tynan (selected 
poems), 6s. @[SHANE LESIIE’s Verses 
an Peace and War, 3s. @.R. H. BENSON’S 
Poems, 3s. 6d. Q Lists on request. 
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BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 
28 Orchard Street & 8-10 Paternoster Row 
LONDON 
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London School 


Sonsinailinns 


Founded under the direct patronage 
of the late 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


Personally conducted by 


MAX PEMBERTON. 





Mr. 





PATRONS : 


the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. || 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. | 
NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Rt. 
The Rt. 


Hon. 
Hon. 





The Courses, which include 


JOURNALISM, 
FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, and 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


are all given by correspondence, supple- 

2d, when desirable, by personal inter- 

The instruction is entirely in the 

nands of well-known’ and _ successful 
journalists and novelists. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to | 
| 





advise would-be students as to the particular 
course of study in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the | 
applicant can forward some manuscript upon | 
which an opinion can be based. | 





Particulars of the School's Courses ot 
Instruction will be forwarded post free upon 
application to 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
THE 
LONDON SCHOOL of 


JOURNALISM, 


110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. | 
Telephone: 4574 Museum. | 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, Li: 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANADA 


By DENIS CRANE, Author of “A Vicarous Vagabond" 
“John Bull’s Surplus Children,” etc. With over § 
Illustrations, 7 "iss 





The book is full of practical advice on the careers that a 
an adventurous, fearless boy in the great Dominion, 


Other Beoks on Canada : 


THE LAND OF OPEN DOORS 


By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 
Popular Edstion, 3/6 net. 


A WHITE PASSION 


By A. B. TEETGEN. 6a 


“A notable book about Canada.”—Daily Mail. 


FATHER THAMES 





Second Edition. 7/6 





3y WALTER HIGGINS. A book which appeals to the 
historical imagination and to that modern spirit which links 
up natural causes with human effects. Cloth, 7/6ne 


Book I. LONDON RIVER 
Bock Il. THE GREAT CITY WHICH THE RIVER MADE 
Bock lil. THE UPPER RIVER 


Limp Cloth, 2/- each net 


‘ 


Cloth Boards, 2/6 each net. 
Library Edition, 3/6 net. 


THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by F. J. H. DARTON. 
An acting edition for anyone. 
THE TEMPEST MACBETH 


| 
THE CCMEDY OF ERRORS | THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
AS YOU LIKE iT | A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


JULIUS CESAR DREAM 





KING RICHARD Ii. 


KING JOHN HENRY V. 
CORiOLANUS TWELFTH NIGHT 


Price 1/- net each volume. 
familiar with the best forms of 
to be permanent! 


“The sooner a child becomes 
theatrical amusement, the less likely is he ) 
attracted by the worse.”—The Teaching of English in England, 





Recent Religious Books : 


REBUILDING THE WALLS | 


at the present 





By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
“All the problems which haffle men’s minds 


| moment are touched upon by the Bishop of London in his new 


volume, which serves as an inspiring message.”—The Times. 


FROM DAWN TO DUSK 


Translated from “La Journée des Malades” of the Ablx 
Henri Perreyve by CECILIA CHAMBERS. With Intro 
duction by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon anf 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Cloth. 3/6 net 
This is a remarkable book, striking in its simplicity, and, a 
one and the same time, purely Evangelical and distinctly Catholic 
The central portion of the book forms an ideal volume fot 
Spiritual Communion. 


THE LAND OF THE INCARNATION 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. Cloth. 
The book should be a yaluable aid to the nates of te 
land where the Incarnation of the Son of God took place, th 
welfare of which is now the sacred charge of the British Empit 


——— 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 





__||}3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4 




















SPECTATOR ” (Limited), at their Offic, 


1923, 
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